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HENRY HOLT & NEW BOOKS Q[niversity Sevies - of. 


GERMAN 


Brandt and Day’s German Scientific Read- 


ing. Selected from the great scientists. 
With Vocabulary. 269 pp., 12mo, 85 cents, 
net. 


Wenckebach’s Deutsche Sprachlehre 


All in German, for young beginners. The 
lessons proceed slowly, simply, and care- 
fully. 404 pp., 12mo, $1.12, net. 


New German Texts 


Goethe: Goetz von Berlichingen 


(Goodrich. ) (The only American Edition.) 
Pp. xli+170. 16mo, 70 cents, net. 


Goethe: Dichtung und Wahrheit 
Selections, Books I-XI. (Von Jagemann. ) 
( The only edition containing selections from 
all the books.) Pp. xvi+377. 16mo, $1.12, 
net. 


ENGLISH READINGS 


Browning: Selected Poems 
With an Essay from Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian 
Poets.” Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. 
275 pp. 60 cents, vet. 


Burke: Selections 
Edited by Professor Briss Perry of 
Princeton. xxvi+ 298 pp., 16mo., 60 cents, 
net. 
Edward Dowden, the Author and Critic: “They 
seem to me admirably chosen and arranged, and the 


Introduction brings various aspects of Burke’s mind 
truly and vividly before the reader.”’ 


FRENCH 


Bevier’s French Grammar 


With exercises by Dr. Tuomas Loair. 
12mo, 341 pp., half roan, $1.00. 


Matzke’s French Pronunciation 


A primer for beginners, on a phonetic 
basis. Paper, 73 pp., 25 cents. 


New French Texts 


Loti: Selections (Cameron). 1Ix+168 pp., 70 
cents, net. 


Balzac: Le Curé de Tours, etc. (Warren.) 
1 vol. 267 pp., cloth, 75 cents, net. 


Coppee and Maupassant: (Cameron.) 236 
pp-, cloth, 75 cents, net. 


Sand: Mare au Diable (Joynes). -Vocabu- 
lary, 141 pp., cloth, 40 cents. 


SCIENCE 


Price’s Fern Collector’s Hand-Book and 
Herbarium. $2.25, retail. 72 plates, 
mostly life-size, with blank pages in which 
to press ferns. 


Perkins’ Outlines of Electricity and Mag- 
netism. By Cuaries A. Perkrys of the 
University of Tennessee. 277 pp., 12mo. 
$1.10, net. 


Pierce’s Problems in Elementary Physics 


By E. Dana Pierce of the Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn. 194 pp., 12mo. 
60 cents, net. 


29 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


SET 1.- Gives Outline of Country, together with Squares. 


t. North America, 2, South America, 3. Europe. 
4. Asia, 5. Africa. 6. Oceania, 7. United States. 
SET 2.—Gives Squares Only. Same maps. 
I. North America, 2. South America. 3. Europe. 
4. Asia. 5. Africa. 6. Oceania, 7. United States. 
SET 3.—Gives neither Outline nor Squares; but marginal points indicate Squares. 


1. ( North America, ) Same blank 2. ( europe. } Same blank 3. United States. 
Sou h America, | forall three Asia, - for all three 
Africa. continents ( Oceania, continents, 
Packages and Envelopes. —lach of the above-named maps is put up in a package, I00 to a 
pacsage. — For coavenence, we have also put up in envelopes those blanks which one pupil 
will require for each year's study. 
Envelope ‘‘A’’ Contains Nine Maps:—Three of North America (one each) of Sets 1, 2 
and 3. ‘Three of United States (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3... Three of South America (one 
each) of Sets 1, 2 and 2. ‘ 


Envelope ‘““B’’ Contains Ten Maps:—Jhree of Europe, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 
Taree of “Asia, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. Three of Africa, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 

One of Oceania of Sct 2. 


aw 
PRICES :—S1.50 per hundred blanks of the same map. 
Envelope A.—g Maps, 15 Cents. Envelope B,—10 Maps, 15 Cents. 
‘thand=Book for Teachers only, Free. 
ae ae 


Company, 
43-45-47 East Tenth St., New York. 
BOSTON : 352 Washington St. NEW ORLEANS: 714-716 Canal St. 
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| REGENTS’ 


Are You Preparing for Examinations ? 


tions likely to be asked, and covering the subjects. 


best books, officially prepared, with ques. 


Just Published 


CHANSONS, POESIES ET JEUX FRANCAIS 


POUR LES ENFANTS AMERICAINS. 


Composés et recueillis par AGNes Govrrey Gay. 


UNIFORM BUFFALO CIVIL ELEMENTARY ADVANCED | In offering this little book to the public, the wish has been to fill the « long-felt want” ots collection 
EX SERV IES ‘rench games suitable thildren. The majority of both the songs and games 
(QUESTIONS EXAMINATION EXAMINATION) SERVICE | QUESTION QUESTION and and toe the latter part of the hook have stood 
IES is ST is IES ; actice »§ ains have been spared t ake the words acceptable to our American ideas of proper 
| with Key Supplement 6 1892-6 BOOK | Grant-Schaefer, whose name is sufficient guaranty for 
Southwick Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 
%2.00 $1.00 %1.00 #1.00 $1.00 81.00 
WILLIAM R. JENIKCINGS, 
Alb hi: lete answers except the third. All 
except the first ‘Tay be had in masdiia at 50 cents. CG. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
) ; rated with original draw- 
Announcement. AESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. 496 pages. Illust g 


A NEW FIRST READER 


BY 


LOUIS P. NASH, 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 


ings. Cloth, 


indicated by prominent 
instruction, 


Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 


Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 
to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 


educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


PROVERBIAL 


‘*‘A pen may be driven, but a pencil does better when it is Llead.’’ 


DIXON’S 


Some of the leads are dreams, for perfection of smoothness and easy writing qualities. 


Samples of over 700 styles cannot, of course, be, sent ; but mention of the Journal of Education and an inclosure of 
secure by mail a liberal sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 


AM BHRICAN 
GRA 


are manufactured in over 700 styles. 


$$ $$ 4494444 


PHILOSOPHY. 


PENCILS 


16 cents will | 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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OAP 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


| KIMER & AMEND, 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


all lack the remark- 
able qualities of the 


205-211 Third Avenue 
New York P. B. 44 per enuine. 
Derr. G, 99 100 Peent Pure. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., Cin’Th, 


244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
== and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo} 
Supplies. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


— 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
ie Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Send for descriptive circular, 


either in the school or the office. 
Price, $3.50. 


| BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER| eee 
| 528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. . OLID e LACK + 
: on “It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It . a 
ical A wellond hick. This of grout importance for ohool | 
‘ Chemical pparatus State. ‘ Frem what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 2 LATE e DARDS, 


not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
{eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & €0., Leominster, Mass. 


Last as long as the building. Write 
us for prices, 


LIVE TEACHERS WANTED .. . 


owe ew 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
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& convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do : 
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un-| £JAS. L. FOOTE, Mer., Slatington, Pa. 


D 
graded Schools never have been|! I | 
5 | In as g r ec a t d e m a n d as this = Magnificent, first-class, guaranteed Bicycle free = 
q = to teachers for thirty days. Write quickly. = 
spring. Calls for next year are|: | JAMES. BALL, 
= 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
4 
Normal Retort greater than ever before. Do not hesitate to|'' TEACHERS URING 
or ou Su emen ontaining 
Normal School apparatus. e ° ° By taking subscriptions to 
Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt write us, if you desire a change. We want CAN EARN Tee Bootes Cooking 
chool Magazine. 
Gan have thelr subscriptions teachers now. WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, $5 10 $15 Published 
a- ‘ (0 pages. eau ully us- 
‘now yearly Winship Teachers’ Agency, PER WEEK per 
SNGLAND P ASHING CO., = sees subscribes ddres it one 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. We 3 Somerset St., Boston. SPORFORD. 28 school 


Chandler Adjustable Chairs 


Can be accurately adjusted to any pupil in less than a minute. 


HEALTH. 


Adjustable School Furniture is 
now as universally recognized a 


curvature and 30 per cent. have 
defective eyesight, and the major- 
ity of both may be prevented by 
using adjustable chair and desk. 


COMFORT. 


Pupils can study longer with 
greater comfort and in better 
health with adjustable chairs and 
desks. 

A small boy can never more sit 
in a large boy's chair, nor can a 
large boy be squeezed into a small 


OFFICE : 


165 Devonshire Street, 
26 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factory and Foundry References : 
at HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK. 


DURABILITY. 


The Chandler Furniture is Dv- 
RABLE, STRONG, RELIABLE, and 


necessity as modern sanitation. PERFECTLY Easy to adapt to any 
. Children need, and wise parents pupil. No filigree to catch and 
| demand, the adjustable chair and retain dust. It is impossible for 
q desk. With old furniture, 20 per the Chandler to get out of order. 
| cent. of the children have spinal 


ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE. 


““In every way satisfactory.” 
G. P. PHENIX, Principal, 
State Normal Training School. 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN., March 24, 1897. 
“It is liked above any other kind ever used. 
N. L. BISHOP, Superintendent of Schoos. 
Norwicu, Conn., March 18, 1897. 
‘‘ Very much pleased with it.” 
J. H. CARFREY, Suft. of Schoo’. 
NAUGATUCK, CoNnN,, March 18, 1897. 
“Should not think of going back to stationary 
furniture.”’ 
EDWIN H. FORBES, of Schoo. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., March 20, 1897. 
“The nearest solution to the seat -and- desk 
problem that I have seen.” ; 
J. E. MADIGAN, Principe’. 
WATERBURY, CONN., March 22, 1897. 
“The style, workmanship, and finish are excel- 
lent, and the adjustable parts are simple and prac- 


boy's seat. 


” 
WALPOLE, MASS. THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. “— 


CHARLES L. AMES, Princifa/, 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 22, ’97,. Brown School. 


The Chandler Furniture is all manufactured in their own fa 
ctory —t j i 
plant in the world. Every piece of work in iron and wood is as perfect as Moe on ustable furniture 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, ... ‘ ° 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, «+ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


MY DANDELIONS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Largess! Largess! they sing, 
Abroad their gold they fling 
With knightly, lavish hand, 
Throughout the meadow land. 


And lo! chivalric bees 

Go tilting in the breeze, 
To win the glittering prize, 
So fair in beauty’s eyes. 


A Dane shower, indeed! 
Presents this bounteous weed. 
Not Eldorado’s shore 

Can boast such brilliant ore. 


Has Midas’ touch of old 
Transformed all things to gold, 
Or doth Aladdin’s art 

This golden gleam impart. 


THE BLIND WEAVER. 


A blind boy stood beside the loom 
And wove a fabric. To and fro 

Beneath his firm and steady touch 
He made the busy shuttle go. 


And oft the teacher passed that way 

And gave the colors, thread by thread ; 
But by the boy the pattern fair 

Was all unseen. Its hues were dead. 


‘*How can you weave?” we pitying cried. 
The blind boy smiled. ‘I do my best; 
I make the fabric firm and strong, 
And one who sees does all the rest.” 


Oh, happy thought! Beside life’s loom 
We blindly strive our best to do; 
And he who marked the pattern out 
And holds the threads will make it true. 
—Beth Day, in Youth’s Companion. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


A. F. NigurinGaLe, Chicago: More care is needed 
in the training of children under six years of age 
than afterward. 

Srate SuPERINTENDENYT N. C. ScHarErrer, Penn- 
sylvania: No school journal published is quite good 
enough for the teacher who is approaching the dead 
line. 

W. L. Tomuins: What the wings are to the bird, 
what the blossom is to the plant, what the eye is to 
the face, what fervency is to the voice, singing is to 
the child. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. E. Duluth: Teach- 
ers, as arule, maintain discipline by mild measures, 
The time is not distant when brute force in the treat. 
ment of children will be unknown in good schools; 
but there are conditions when, if the children under- 
stand that the teacher has the right to punish, it acts 
as a safeguard. 


D. C. Hearu, Boston: The earlier the children 


come under the wise control and direction of the 
teacher, the less difficulty she will have in moulding 
them to her ideal, and in correcting errors implanted 
before they reach school; and the earlier the child 
can finish what may be called the common school 
education, the sooner can he be of assistance to the 


parents, 


PLAYING EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM THAYER, 


It was unfortunate for our public schools that the 
idea of making play of study was introduced a few 
years ago, Average human nature needs no such 
hint or help in school or out. It will make things 
easy enough for itself without outside assistance. It 
needs, and must have, the opposite instruction—hard 
study. Our girls and boys must understand that get- 
ting an education is not easy; there is hard, wearisome 
work in it. It is not like coasting, lawn tennis, or 
baseball, all fun. It is just where close application, 
patient research, untiring industry, and invincible 
resolution are constantly required. Study, real 
study, is on the up grade, where the combined power 
of the good qualities just named are necessary to push 
manhood and womanhood up. The opposite quali- 
ties are on the down grade, where a brake, and not 
push, is indispensable. One boy or girl in ten may 
push too hard, on the up grade, study too much, the 
mind fag the body; but the other nine are not so in- 
clined. ‘They require pushing all the time to make 
their education possible. This is the experience of 
all instructors. 

We are not disparaging play as an exercise for phy- 
sical and mental good; that is necessary. We are 
criticising the idea that acquiring an education is easy 
and pleasurable, when there is nothing in it like play. 
Kverybody who has tried it knows that it is hard work, 
not eight or ten hours a day, but sixteen hours, year 
after year. There are difficulties to be overcome, 
privations to be practiced, knotty problems to be 
solved, sacrifices of ease and comfort to be made, and 
great struggles to be pressed. Hundreds, who 
possess a burning thirst for knowledge, accept the ex- 
perience, with all its hardships, and press forward for 
the prize, enjoying the labor as they go. But 
thousands shrink from the undertaking before they 
begin, and other thousands turn back after trying the 
up grade, disheartened and appalled. It is too much 
work for them, too great a tax upon time, patient 
thought, and application, and to much pushing, 
pushing, pushing. They discover precious little play 
in the career. 

The average boy and girl do not love study any 
more than they love to work. The average boy would 
not bring in a handful of wood for his mother, or 
drive the cows to pasture for his father, unless the 
home government required it. The average girl 
would not wash a dish or darn a rent for her mother 
unless she was obliged to do it. This is human 
nature, that loves ease and dislikes work, but labors 
tolerably well under compulsory rules. This human 
nature goes into the schoolroom with this average boy 
and girl, and they study because they must, not be- 
cause they love it. What they need is not to delude 
them into the idea that it is easy to acquire an educa- 
tion, but to inspire them to decide for it in spite of 
all the difficulties and hard work necessary. This 
makes them manly and womanly. The more they 
can be made to see play in study, the less will they 
he disposed to apply themselves closely. The more 
they can feel a desire to surmount obstacles in the 
acquisition of knowledge, the stronger they will be- 
come for true work, and the more they will enjoy it. 
For this reason, pupils must understand that it is hard 
work to get an education, and will require the best 
and noblest qualities they possess, applied for years. 
It is the only possible way of developing manly and 
womanly attributes. 

Dr. Pearson of Chicago began to administer upon 
his own estate several years ago. He was a successful 
man in the best sense of the term, He worked hia 


fa 


way up from poverty and obscurity to riches and 
renown. So he spoke from experience when he said, 
“Successful men were not rocked in a cradle by hired 
servants, with every wish gratified. They did chores 
to pay their keeping; cut wood for twenty-five cents 
a cord, and glad to get the job; and fought their way 
through school, poorly fed, clad, and housed.” Sir 
Bulwer Lytton said, “It is not talent that men lack; 
it is the will to labor. It is the purpose, not the 
power to produce.” The celebrated ‘Turner was once 
asked, “What is the secret of your success?” His 
reply was, “IL have no secret except hard work.” 
Daniel Webster remarked, “I know of no superior 
quality that 1 possess, unless it be power of applica- 
tion. ‘To work, and not to genius, | owe my success.” 
Charles Dickens wrote, “I have tried with all my 
heart to do well; and whatever I have devoted myself 
to, I have devoted myself to completely; that in great 
aims and in small L have always been thoroughly in 
earnest. I have never believed it possible that any 
natural or improved ability can claim immunity from 
the companionship of the steady, plain, hard-working 
qualities, and hope to gain its end.” Sir Walter 
Scott wrote to his son Charles, who was away at 
school, “1 cannot too much impress on your mind 
that labor is the condition which God has imposed on 
us in every station of life. As for knowledge, it can 
no more be planted in the human mind without labor 
than a field of wheat can be produced without the 
previous use of the plow. Labor, therefore, my 
boy, and improve the time.” 

We might quote from authors and teachers almost 
ad infinitum on this point; for the great majority 
of educators are of the same opinion on this subject. 
They would not think of advancing the idea that 
study can be made play. They know that such a feat 
is impossible. They see clearly that youth of both 
sexes must be inspired to noble action, instead of 
being lulled into inactivity by the idea that education 
is play. There is no inspiration to the highest en- 


-deavor in play of any. sort. Inspiration comes with 


the idea of self-sacrificing, conquering effort; that the 
highest achievements are the reward of the loftiest 
purpose and hardest work. Inspiration comes from 
the inside instead of the outside of a human soul; and 
the thought of play can never touch the button that 
turns on the mental and spiritual illumination. — It is 
the thought of hard work, with the goal in view, that 


does it. 


CONTINUOUS SESSION IN MINNESOTA 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY F, L. HOLTZ, MANKATO, MINN. 


Minnesota has always dealt liberally with her 
schools, believing that the success of the common- 
wealth depends largely on the excellence of her school 
system. ‘To-day she is in the first rank in educational 
matters. Perhaps in no state in the union is there 
such system as in Minnesota in. the educational 
organization from the rural schools to the state uni- 
versity. Income from extensive land grants and 
liberal annual appropriations have allowed a constant 
growth and betterment in the schools of the state. 
The amount annually spent for educational purposes 
is over $7,000,000, 

The enterprise in| Minnesota is seen again in a 
recent act enacted by the state legislature providing 
for the continuous session of two of the normal 
schools. This wise and businesslike action on the 
part of Minnesota will no doubt be followed by similar 
steps in other states. As it is, Minnesota takes the 
initiative in this great movement. 

The normal schools are an important factor in edu- 
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cating the people. It is their function to give profes- 
sional training to those who wish to teach. Through 
their influence the teaching force has been elevated 
to the rank of a profession. In the last thirty-six 
vears in Minnesota, since the first normal school was 
established, 1,600 eraduates have been sent out to 
teach. while about the same number are now teaching 
who have received partial training in these schools. 
There are four normal schools in) Minnesota, at 
Winona (the oldest), Mankato, St. Cloud, and Moor- 
head, with steps taken toward the establishment of 
one at Duluth. The Mankato normal school, the 
largest, has an enrollment of £00, and an equally large 
model school, with kindergarten connected with it, 
while at the other schools similar opportunities are 
offered in the school itself or in the city schools for 
applying under critics the principles taught in the 
normal proper. 

These schools are very popular; indeed, they are the 

people’s schools, the majority of pupils attending 
being children of farmers, mechanics, and laborers. 
These schools stand in the closest relation to the rural 
echools of the state. In 1895 the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction reports 1,457 teachers 
trained in the normal schools as teaching in rural 
schools, as compared with 1,471 normal trained 
teachers in graded, special, and independent schools. 
That the largest proportion of those teaching in rural 
schools are undergraduates is due to the competition 
of graded schools for the best teachers, a cause beyond 
the control of the normal schools themselves. Yet 
as the tenure of position and other conditions im- 
prove in rural schools, the number of normal gradu- 
ates in rural schools will increase. 

That the normal schools are not local institutions 
is seen from the state superintendent’s report showing 
that both the evraduates and undergraduates are 
widely distributed over the state. 

The only compensation that the state receives from 
the graduates is a pledge to teach two years in the 
state, ninety-five per cent. of the pledges being ful- 
filled. The average teaching service of graduates is 
from seven to ten years, 

It is evident that the normal schools of Minnesota 
are fulfilling the purpose for which they have been 
established. ‘These schools also give to the teachers 
of the state improvements in educational standards 
and professional ideals. 

The present law regarding normal schools pro- 
poses to extend their usefulness by keeping them open 
in the summer as well as the rest of the vear. At 
present the plan is to be carried out only at Mankato 
and Winona, but will without doubt be soon followed 


‘at the other schools. The arguments brought to bear 


‘upon the legislature were: (1.) That it is economi- 
eal for the state to open the normal schools during the 
summer, since no fuel and fewer janitors, ete., would 
he needed. (2.) That it is not economical or busi- 
ness-like to let an expensive establishment like a nor- 
(3.) ‘Phat, by 


having a summer session, a large number of rural 


mal school lie idle and unproductive. 


teachers may get professional training and new edu- 
cational ideas without taking them from their regular 
work, In this way the normal schools would be a 
greater benefit to the rural schools. 

The measure received the hearty support of all 
teachers, city and county superintendents in’ the 
state, as well as others interested in edueation. 

At the last meeting of the National Educational 
Association committee on rural schools Chicago 
the Minnesota plan met with unanimous approval, 
Numerous inquiries from different states show that 
the continuous session plan is meeting with interest 
and favor throughout the country. 

The plan of continuous sessions will work somew hat 
like the plan at the University of Chicago. It is pro- 
posed to divide the year into four terms, beginning 
the first of January, April, July, and October. with 
COUTSCS hevyinning each quarter, ‘his plan necessi- 
tates a larger faculty, but the advantages gained more 
than offset the additional expense. The plan of con- 


tinuous session for normal schools is sure to receive 
the commendation of all educators and others inter- 


ested in good schools. 


THE TEACHER AND PUPILS. 


BY W. P. BECKWITH, PH.D. 


There is the interest, not in the mere work of in- 
struction, but in the scholars as human beings, which 
powersuliy affects the spirit in which they do their 
work, 

Hiow do regard your scholars? — really as 
fellow human beings, who have a claim on you en- 
tirely apart from your temporary relation to them, 
or merely as so much raw material sent to a factory 
to be worked oyer into something a slight degree less 
crude? 

fave you ever answered the question to yourselves, 
What is the real nature of your interest in your 
If not, you can test it fairly well by a little 
consideration now as to how much real interest you 


scholars 2 


have in those who were your scholars last year and 
the year before. When you hear of a girl or boy who 
is doing well in the high school, or in a store, or in 
the mill, does it give you satisfaction to know that he 
was once your scholar? If the report is adverse, 
does it excite any special feeling of regret that the 
one who has failed was a pupil of yours? 

I admit, without argument, that it is easier to feel 
attracted io a neat, bright, and well-behaved child, 
than to his opposite; and yet it is the latter class, 
after all, for which the publie school, with the as- 
perations which it encourages and the stimulus which 
it supplies, can do the most. Whether the most pos- 
sible shai really be accomplished depends upon the 
vital interest in the children, as human beings, as 
capable of being led by the same motives and passions 
Which govern your lives and mine, which teachers 
shall take into their work. It is no matter how high 
above the scholars we shall seem to them to be, if we 
set ourselves apart from them, if we do not make the 
school a natural, joyful, and pleasant place, its tasks 
agreeable, and its companionship a very large factor 
in their little worlds, our suceess is not what it 
should he. 


FARTHEST NORTH. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 


Since Lieutenant Parry, seventy-five years ago, in- 
augurated the series of North Pole expeditions, nearly 
threescore attempts have been made to discover the 
meaning of the ice-belt which limits navigation be- 
yond the Arctic circle. For many decades explorers 
followed the open water which leads into the narrow 
ive-blocked straits beyond Davis strait and Baffin’s 
bay. following the courses marked out by the earlier 
Voyagers who had searched this way for a passage 
through which they might arrive at the spicy, golden 
nuarkets of Cathay. The sacrifice of Sir John Frank- 
lin was necessary to convince the world that these 
open passages, which remain free from ice much 
further north than at any other point along the bor- 
ders of the Arctic ocean, can reward no hope of undis- 
covered passages into the seyond, 

Other directions were tried. Along the west coast 
of Greenland voyagers found themselyes opposed by a 
strong current flowing relentlessly southward, bearing 
down against ascending vessels vast flotillas of huge 
ice-masses, constantly threatening destruction. Sail- 
ing north through Bering’s strait, the whalers found 
themselves confronted by the ice-pack, which was ever 
ready to fasten its grip upon any vessel resting against 
its shore line, holding fast until the crushing pack 
might grind its way through the stoutest timbers. 
North of Siberia, of the Franz Josef islands and of 
Spitzbergen, wherever chance traders were driven 
northward by treacherous gales, they brought back re- 
ports of the same desolate line of solid pack-ice. 


Whether Lieutenant de Long suspected the secret 
which was to be solved by the Jeannette can never |je 
known, for his hopes sank with him into the Arctic 
sea. The story of this expedition, read by a man with 
insight into the meanings of things, gave the clye 
which has carried the northern limit of human know}. 
edge to 86 degrees, 13.5, 170 miles beyond the proyi- 
ous highest known northern point, as established }yy 
General Greely, and leaving only 225 miles of \y- 
traversed direct distance to the North Pole. 

Fridtjof Nansen is still a young man, well under 
forty, although it is now several years since he won 
the respect of exploring scientists by the trip across 
Greenland, which proved him to be in possession of 
the intellectual force and discernment, combined with 
control over himself and others, which go to make 
ihe ideal leader for any concerted effort to increase 
the world’s experimental knowledge of itself. Nan- 
ven studied the Arctic problem, gathered his data, 
and reached his conclusions. After he had satisfied 
himself, he told what he was going to do. The con- 
fidence of the man in his proposals and in himself won 
the enthusiastic support of his Norwegian fellow- 
countrymen, and the expedition was practically 
assured before the formal announcement of the plan 
was made to the scientific world abroad. The scheme 
Was a novel one, and few were ready to endorse it. 
Difficulties were easy to find, and when success de- 
pended so largely upon the perfection with which 
every detail was provided for, and when failure meant 
the hopeless loss of every trace of those who trusted 
themselves to these fates who had so often proved 
their power, it was not easy to become enthusiastic 
at the apparent prospect. But Nansen asked for noth- 
ing when he told where and how he was going, and he 
received a cordial Godspeed, with much material help, 
from those whose intellectual doubts were scarcely 
veiled by their hearty good wishes. The single break 
in the line of those whose chief interest lay in Arctic 
exploration must be noted with shame, for it was an 
American, whose “farthest north” has now become the 
next farthest north, who persistently refused to ex- 
press a hope that the Norwegian—own cousin of ours 
from the far-off days of a common viking ancestry— 
might succeed, and who has greeted that triumphant 
success with quibbling charges unworthy a man who 
has dared Nature in her most stubborn sternness. 

King and people provided the money, well over a 
hundred thousand dollars; scientific men spent their 
hest energies to secure the most perfect instruments 
hest suited to all the demands of the expedition; 
manufacturers offered the most modern equipment, 
and spared no effort to provide against possible failure 
being laid at their door. ‘The plans for the ship were 
drawn and redrawn, and the Fram—christened the 
“Onward” by “her who had the courage to remain 
behind”—was built of the seasoned timber from the 
royal navy yards, with iron and steel that had te- 
sponded to every test, by master and men who richly 
deserve a full share of the glory won by the ship 
which has proved that man can overcome Nature 
where she had never been conquered before. At the 
only moment when all his fellows were preparing t? 
see the vessel ground down by the crush of the tce- 
pack, Captain Sverdrup finished his bath in the hold 
of the boat, because he knew that every nail had been 
driven and every joint fitted so as best to serve its 
proper functions. Thirteen sturdier men, aged from 
twenty-six to forty years, never came together than 
those who sailed off from their homeland at the end o! 
June, 1893, prepared as only the Swiss Family Robin- 
son has been better prepared, for five years of abso- 
lute dependence upon themselves, amid surroundings 
in which the most hopeful could expect nothing mor 
than wind over head, to turn the windmill that f 
their electric lights, and water beneath, in which the) 
found a few living forms, sufficient to provide a last 
alternative to starvation. 

The story of the journey; of its discouraging disap- 
pointments, when a year of drifting, covering more 


than 300 miles, gave only 190 of progress; of its dail) 
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routine of three meals and scientific observations; of 
its gala festivals, when the cook produced undreamt- 
of banquets: of the narrative stupidity which comes 
of unbroken good spirits and good-fellowship on the 
part of all the characters, for even the dogs killed one 
another out of mere ebullition of animal spirits: all 
this and much more is told in the two fascinating 
volumes in which Nansen presents to the world the 
report of what he and his men did, and how they did 
it. The rush for the north, when fifteen miles daily 
advance dwindled to five and four and three; the in- 
stinctive decision to give up and turn back which 
proved better than any other single episode the real 
greatness of an explorer; and then the year of the re- 
turning; the winter of sleep and lazy inaction; the bear 
fight, the desperate swim for the runaway kyaks, the 
walrus stroke that so nearly carried Nansen to the 
bottom of the Arctic sea, the landing on a land which 
could not be made to agree with any charted on the 
maps, the bark of dogs which quickly followed, and 
then the sight of an English check suit and top boots; 
all this makes a story which would put Mr. Rider 
Haggard to shame if it were offered as fiction, but 
which we believe, because it teaches us what men can 
be and do. The inspiration of Nansen’s narrative, the 
ultimate justification for the three long years and all 
they cost, is not wholly in the addition to our knowl- 
edge of the great depth of the Arctic ocean and the 
absence of land masses in certain portions of it. The 
expedition was well worth all the money and anxiety 
it cost—there was really very little serious sulfering 
involved-—if it had given in return nothing more than 
its magnificent example of human power, of man’s 
triumph over nature. 


AN ADJUSTABLE DIALOGUE. 


BY C. M. HARGER,. 


Nothing adds more zest to a reception day's exercise 
than a local allusion. The pupils are weary of poems, 
dialogues, and songs that deal with people and doings 
foreign to themselves. A very pleasant as well as inter- 
esting dialogue is here outlined. It requires no “ stage 
setting,’ and is capable of being indefinitely enlarged and 
elaborated. If the characteristics spoken of do not apply 
to the pupils of your school, they can easily be modified. 
It is of course understood that the real names of the 
pupils present are to be substituted for those given in the 
text, as well as the date and the name of the city or dis- 
trict in which the school is located. The description of 
the letter may be adapted so as to work in local allusions 
familiar to those present. The characteristics of every 
scholar in the school should be portrayed, and an excel- 
lent opportunity is presented for hits at pet hobbies and 
foibles which are recognized, and will be appreciated by 
the audience. The following is written for three boys, 
and it can as well be presented by three girls, the opening 
sentences being slightly changed. A “make-up” on the 
part of the actors, of twenty years hence, should be 
attempted. 

THE LETTER FROM HOME. 

[Scene, Real Estate Office, Helena, Montana; Date, 1910. 
John T., proprietor of office, seated at desk, writing let- 
ters. Knock at the door. Does not look up.] 

John.—Come in. 

[Enter James and Charles. ] 

John.—How are you, gentlemen? Make yourselves at 
home. Say, Charlie, did you get the mail? 

Charles.—Yes, here it is. [Pulls out papers and letters, 
and throws them on the desk. John glances at the 
papers and throws them to one side. Opens one letter, 
puts it on a hook. Opens another; reads attentively. In 
the meanwhile Charles and James take chairs and talk 
about the weather. ] 

John [looking up].—Say, boys, who do you suppose 
this letter is from? 

Charles.—The man in the moon, probably; you always 
did have queer correspondents. 

John.—It’s from George T., back in Maine. You re- 
member him, don’t you? You know we all went to schoo] 
together in 1897. 

James.—Of course we do. I almost lose remembrance 
sometimes of the old school friends, but when you speak 
of them their faces come back as freshly as ever. Since 
we have allthree been out here in Montana, all these 
years, it is no wonder we forget. What is George doing 
now? I always liked him, he was so pleasant. 

John.—Why, he says, he is running a large land office 


in Combination, our old home. But wait and i'll read you 
the letter. [Opens letter and reads. | 
Combination, Me., December 10, 1912. 

Dear John: I heard the other day that yon were lo- 
cated in Montana, and, securing your address, I deter- 
mined to write you and tell you of some of the things that 
have happened, and the changes that have taken place 
here in Combination since you left it twenty-one years 
ago. First, as to myself, Iam in the land office business, 
and am doing well. Combination is now a large city, and 
is growing rapidly. There are about 25,000 people here,— 
quite different from the littke hamlet you remember. 
Seventeen railroads centre here, and street car lines con- 
nect us with all the neighboring towns. Electric lights 
are in every house, and telephones in every room in town. 
We have six daily newspapers. The largest is the Gra- 
phic, which publishes three illustrated papers a day. The 
editor is Walter C.” 

[To Charles and James]. You remember Walter, 
don’t you? He sat in the next seat to me. 

Charles.— Oh, yes, but I never thought he would be an 
editor. 

John.—Well, he is, it seems. George says: ‘Il presume 
you remember Fred D. Ue married a rich widow, and is 
a banker here. They live in a fine brown-stome house on 
Madison avenue,” 

James.—I guess he is more dignified than he used to be. 

John [reading].—‘Stella P. (she that used to be Stella 
T.) married a rich miller, and lives in the east side of the 
city.” 

[It is not necessary to lengthen the illustrations. Ex- 
tend the letter until 2 pleasant fortune is outlined for all 
the pupils, placing them in such futures as they seem best 
adapted to, and relieving the monotony of the reading by 
remarks by Charles and James. For the ending someone 
with literary tastes may be mentioned in the leiter as fol- 
lows]:— 

John [reading]..—‘‘Annie N. has written a novel of sea- 
shore life, which has made her quite famous. The critics 
say it is wonderful. There is such a call for it all over 
the United States that the publishers cannot print it fast 
enough to supply the demand.” 

James.—I believe I saw it in the book store as | came 
up town this morning. What is the title? 

John..—“The Salt Wave; or, Theodora’s Choice.” 

James.—The very thing! Let’s go out and buy a copy. 

[| Rising. 

John.-—Ali right! That’s about all of the letter any- 
way. It does not seem possible that so many changes 
could take place in twenty years, does it? 

Charles.—No, it doesn’t; but such is the way of the 
world. Two decades cut out a third of our life, and make 


us middle-aged. | Exeunt. | 
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ROOTS AND SHOES. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


{Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1806; Wool, January 21; Cotton, February 4 ane 


wr 


February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March v5; 
Fruit, April 1; Cattle, April’; Llron and Steel, April 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and Ink, May 13. Articles 
will fullow upon Salt and Drugs. | 


Not every trade has a saint of its own, but the 
Saints Crispin, whose day in the calendar is October 
25, preside especially over the shoemakers. —Ae- 
cording to tradition, these brothers were born in 
Rome about 250 A. D., and traveled into France, 
locating at Soissons, their mission being the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion. That they might not 
be a burden upon the church or the people, they made 
shoes at night and preached by day. They sold the 
shoes to the poor at a very low price, and their friends 
said an angel furnished them with leather without 


When the 


authorities learned that they were Christians, they 


price; their enemies said they stole it. 
were beheaded in 287. The shoemaker has always 
heen styled a disciple of St. Crispin. 

The sandal was the earliest, as it is the simplest, 
protection for the foot. It is a sole tied to the foot 
with leather thongs. This is still the most natural 
foot wear of the Orientals in warm weather. The 
winter shoe was fashioned from a single piece of un- 
tanned hide, fastened with a leather thong on the 
bottom. The one is a sole without an upper, the 
other is an upper without a sole; and from the two 


came the modern boot and shoe. There are hun- 
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dreds of samples of boots and shoes worn during the 
evolution of the modern foot wear. 

There are still multitudes of people who wear a 
wooden shoe, not alone in China, but in Europe. In 
two towns in France it is estimated that 1,700  per- 
sons are engaged in the making of wooden shoes, a 
single piece of wood hollowed and shaped like a shoe. 
There is also a large business done in the manufac- 
ture of “clogs,” a shoe with a wooden sole more than 
an inch thick, made of seasoned maple or ash, with 
the leather upper riveted on so as to make a dry, com- 
fortable shoe. ‘They are supposed to be much better 
for work in marshes or wet land than either rubber or 
leather shoes. 

Man comes into the world barefoot, and in a small 
part of the globe is he comfortable barefoot for any 
considerable portion of the year. The natives every- 
where must have, always have had, something for 
their feet, and there is nothing produced by nature 
with which to protect the feet without manufacturing 
it. There is food and clothing possible direct from 
nature, but there is no foot wear. ‘The shoemaker is 
a necessity. 

In 1629 a shoemaker by the name of Thomas Beard 
was shipped to America on the “Mayflower” with 
with a message to 
They 


“hides both upper and bottoms,” 
the governor “to give him lodging and diet.” 
did better, they awarded him fifty acres of land as a 
bonus for being the first Massachusetts shoemaker, 
the pioneer of the sons of St. Crispin, who in. this 
state make more footwear than is made in any other 
equal area on the globe. Ile seems to have been 
“an English land-grabber” as well as a shoemaker. 
One of the early shoemakers, James Everell, who 
owned the large triangular piece of land on Ilanover, 
lin, and Union streets—as it was before Washington 
street was extended—was one of the selectmen of 
Boston for three years, L647--9, and died in 1683 one 
of the wealthy men of the city. William Copp, 
owner of Copp’s hill, was a prosperous shoemaker as 
early as 1610, 

Probably the first “labor organization” or trades 
union in America was the “Shoemakers of Boston,” 
incorporated by the general court in 1648, to regu- 
late the trade for three years. In those days most 
of the shoes were made by measure for their patrons, 
Init their “spare time” was used in making up general 


sizes to sell for a less price to those who came “to 


find a 

As early as 1750 one John Adam Dagyr, a Welsh- 
man, established the shoe business in Lynn, the first 
probably to make shoes to be sold throughout the 
colony. Tt was a small business, however, until the 
Revolutionary war, when Lynn, Reading, and Brain- 
tree made most of the shoes for the army, and it is 
on record that “for quality and service they were 
quite as good as those imported from Kngland.” At 
the close of the war these towns were manufacturing 
for Philadelphia, Charleston, and Savannah as well 
as the New Englead trade. In 1795 Milford and 
neighboring villages began to make brogans for the 
slaves of the South. In those days the manufae- 
turer drove to Boston with his shoes in boxes or 
barrels, and the traders often came out to meet him 
at the bridge and pick over his stock to get the “first 
pick.” 

Wooden shoe pegs were invented in I8tl. This 
was the first great improvement that had been made 
in this industry. Until then it was all hand-sewing. 
ach shoemaker made an entire shoe with a knife, 
hammer, awl, lap-stone, waxed-ends, a wooden. stick 
for finishing the edges, and a pair of clamps. After 
the wooden shoe-peg was Invented there began to be 
shoe shops at Randolph, Abington, Holbrook, Haver- 
hill. Georgetown, Stoneham, Marlboro, Brookfield, 
and Spencer. One man cut out the leather, others 
sewed the uppers together, others “lasted” the uppers 
to the soles, others “hottomed,” and still others 


heeled. There were little shops everywhere around 
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these centres in which a “team” would do the lasting, 
bottoming, and heeling, while the cutting, stitching, 
and finishing was done in the factories. Boys and 
virls were everywhere employed to do the “pegging.” 
. The first machine was introduced in 1850, when a 
man could by a “roller” do more in a minute than 
he could in a half hour with hammer and lap-stone. 
In 1853 there was a splitting machine. These all 
worked by a crank, and were for the preparation of 
sole leather. In 1854 the sewing machine, which 
Elias Howe had invented in 1845, was adapted for 
sewing “uppers.” In 1858 the pegging machine be- 
came practical, and pegs were cut and driven from 


Mass.. conceived the idea of using horse power to run 
| a horse was utilized in 1855 to 


prepared strip, and a manufacturer in Hudson, 


shoe-machinery, an 
do what “three stout Irishmen” had done hitherto. 
In Stoneham steam was applied soon afterward, and 


by 1860 all factories were using steam power, 


In 1860 the MeKay sole sewing machine was In-, 


by means of which one man could sew 600 
by 1879 there were 60,000,000 pairs of 
Now there are more 
The wire- 


troduced, 
pairs a day. 
shoes sewed by these machines. 
than 120,000,000 pairs sewed in a year. 
serew machine is now a prominent factor In the 
manufacture. 

With all this machinery many times as many men 
and women are employed, and a skilled workman gets 
about four times as much wages as the best workman 
received forty years ago. 

Of course other sections of the country began to 
seek this business of which New England had had 
a monopoly, when they realized its extent, but Massa- 
chusetts continues to lead all others states, produc- 
ine more than one-half the entire American product, 
$116,000,000, Lynn, with a population of 65,000, 
makes $26 000,000: Brockton, %16,000,000; Tlaver- 
hill, $15,000,000. Philadelphia and Rochester now 
have large shoe interests, though both combined do 
less than either Brockton or Haverhill. Cincinnati 
and St. Louis are shoe centres, but Marlboro, Mass., 
is beyond either of them. 

The first American shoe-dealer was 
ton of Plymouth, whe went to England for shoes in 
1628, the vear before the first shoemaker came over. 
The governor and all the leading men formed a 
“trust,” and sent him to England to purchase a stock 
of shoes, stockings, and cloth. The entire amount 
raised by the men of wealth, under the lead of the 
was $250; and with this baeking he 
shipped for England and supplied himself with shoes 
and stockings for the colony trade. To-day there 
are several dealers whose trade in boots and shoes 
dlone amounts to $5,000,000 a year. 


Isaac 


vovernor, 


Among the other places of recognized prominence in the 
boot and shoe business are New York, San Francisco, Brook- 
lyn, Detroit, Newark, Worcester, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Albany, Allentown, Auburn, N. Y., Baltimore, Binghamp- 
ton, Buffalo, Camden, N. J., Cleveland, Columbus, 
Elmira, Louisville, New Bedford, New Orleans, Portland, Me. 
Richmond, Rockford, Ill., Salem, Syracuse, Trenton, Utica. 
Also Davenport and Dubuque, Ia ; Indianapolis, Evansville, 
and Terre Haute, Ind.; Fall River, Fitchburg, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Taunton, Spencer, Milford, Holliston, Hopkinton, 
Framingham, Stoneham, Reading, Rockland, Springfield, and 
Whitman, Mass. ; Galveston, Grand Rapids, and Jackson, 
Mich.; Harrisburg, Allegheney, Lancaster, Pittsburg, Wilkes- 
barre, Williamsport, and Reading, Penn.;: Hartford, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Meriden, and Rockville, Conn. ; Jersey 
City; Joliet and Quincey, Ill.; Knoxville; Lewiston, Me, ; 
Manchester and Somersworth, N H.; Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn.; Troy, Newburg, and Yonkers, N. Y.; Newport, 
Ky.; Portland, Ore.; Norfolk, Va.; Oakland, Cal. ; Omaha, 
Neb.; Providence; Racine; St. Joseph; Salt Lake City; 
Toledo and Canton, O.; Wichita and Wilmington. ‘ 


AVOID THEM. 
Avoid the following barbarisms:— 
Underhanded for underhand. 
Secondhanded for secondhand, 
OWhanded for offhand. 
Speciality for specialty. 
Rotatory for rotary, 


Casuality for casualty. 


lv for ill. 

lirstly for first. 

Fastly for fast. 

Doubtless y for doubtless. 

Preventative for preventive. 

for educationist. 

Joopardize lor jeopard, 
—Quackenbos. 

a 


Events. 4 


FOR NARRATIVE COMPOSITIONS.—(U1) 


BY E, 0. FIELD. . 
11. Some incident in the life of Washington. 
12. In life of Grant. 


13. In life of Lincoln. 

11. In life of Longfellow. 

15. In life of Whittier. 

16. Story of the Prodigal Son, Luke 15: 11-32. 
17. Some incident from “Evangeline.” 

18. Paul Revere’s Ride. 

19. Courtship of Miles Standish. 

20. Court scene in “The Merchant of Venice.” 


LESSONS ON OUR AUTHORS. 


BY E. W. BARRETT, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


( date, 
place, - 
educated, 
father a minister, 
parents | mother died when young, 
and careful. 


birth 4 


large family, 
Henry Ward Beecher, her brother, 
| family distinguished. 

town school, 
education | private instruction, 

at Hartford. 
events in childhood, 
stories and anecdotes. 

Arabian Nights, 

read 


Early 
Life. 


Don Quixote, 
Scott’s novels. 


{ removed to Ohio, 
' married Professor Stowe, 
removed to Maine. 
{ household duties, 
| traveled, 
| wrote at intervals, 
{| periodical contributions, 
| Uncle Tom’s Cabin written in Brunswick, Me. 


natural, 
never labored, 
| easy and unaffected, 
simple language. 
Yankee customs, 
subjects 1%: E. scenes, 
slavery and freedom. 
Old Town Folks, 


occupations 


style 


The Minister’s Wooing, 
A i A Tale of the Dismal Swamp, 
J My Wife and I. 
= { appeared before Civil War, 
= on American slavery, 


very celebrated, 


Nn 

names 3 translated into many languages, 
££ | many editions in Eng. and Amer- 
Copyright has expired, [ica, 
3° dramatized, 
pathetic, 


H. W. Beecher wept while read- 
still read very widely, 
{ written for a purpose. 
{ Brunswick, Me. 


[ing it, 


Homes \ Hartford, where she died July 1, 1896. 
{ lovable, 
true and tender, 
gentle and quict, 
| modest and unassuming, 
nature, sweet and affectionate, 
% ' sincere and earnest, 
3 generous and warm-hearted, 
} loved liberty, 
= ' hated oppression and slavery, 
= sympathy wide as the world, 
s devoted to home and family, 
rs) kind to animals, 
children, 
fond of {omer 
music, 


{ noble type of womanhood. 
{ Garrison, 
Phillips, 
Lovejoy, 
Friends. { Whittier, 
Old Abolitionists, 
New England Poets, 
| outlived them all. 
{ converse about abolitionist days, 
| work with pupils, 
relate anecdotes of early life, 
training and home influences, 
call attention to the Beecher family, 
read selections, 


Method. | oral and written recitations, 


have much writing, 

{ get vocabulary, 

| read with care, 

, take notes and build up outlines, 
| criticise, 

| | write clearly and easily. 
author’s chief works, 

sketches of her life, 

manuals or compendiums of literature, 
| books of reference, 

| pictures and newspaper clippings. 


aim to 


Materials. 


While arranging the above topics, several reference 
books may be examined. Especial attention is given to 


her character, her beautiful qualities of mind and hear;. 
and to the influence she has exerted on all mankind,  ,, 
other author appeals more strongly to our pupils. sho 
wins their admiration at once. 

With a knowledge of her life and work, the reading .; 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” should be encouraged. It js 
popular with the reading public to-day as it was a quart:, 
of a century ago. The copyright has expired, 
copies are now procured at very low prices. it is a wort: 
that has had a marvelous circulation, having been tra: s- 
lated into many languages. The Bible, with perhaps |), 
‘“TImitation of Christ,” compares with it in point of 
tribution. 

Whittier, true reformer that he was, sang sweetly f.) 
the cause he so earnestly championed. He used verse ;; 
ameanstoanend. Mrs. Stowe moved the hearts of me), 
through the novel, her intense conviction giving it a for: 
that is still felt. 

‘Long ages after ours shall keep 
Her memory living while we sleep; 
The waves that wash our gray coast lines, 
The winds that rock the southern piies, 
Shall tell her tale in unborn ears. 
And when with sins and follies past 
Are numbered color, hate, and caste, 
White, black, and red shall own as one 
The noblest work by woman done.” 


and 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY CHARLES BURR TODD. 


[The questions should be asked by the teacher or on 
of the older pupils. ] 
1. What was the origin of the flag? 
Undoubtedly to enable the opposing ranks to distii 
guish one another in the heat of battle. 
2. By what other names were they known? 
Standards, ensigns, bannerolls, 
pennons, pennon cells, gonfanons, guidons, coronetts, or 


colors, streame! 
coronells. 

3. What flags are famous in history? 

Crescent and Cross, Roman eagles, flags of the whi! 
and red roses, meteor flag of England, cross of St. George 
Union Jack, white plume and banner of Henry of Navarre, 
lilies and tricolor of France. 

4. When was the present flag of the United States 
adopted? By resolution of congress passed June 14, 1777 

5. Had flags been used by the Continentals before tial 
time? Yes. 

6. Name some of them. 

A favorite was the “pine tree flag,”’ 
white field, and on the reverse the motto, 
Heaven.”” The rattlesnake flag,—a rattlesnake with th: 
motto, “Don’t tread on me,” was a favorite device of. tli 
privateersman. ‘The Crescent flag,” bearing a crescen! 
in the corner with the word “Liberty”’ emblazoned in th 
centre of the field, was the first seen in the South. Their 
were many other devices, of a modified form of the Uniou 
Jack, prescribed by the legislature of Massachusetts [0! 
sea service in April, 1776, an eagle grasping thirteen ai 
rows in his talons, a mailed hand also grasping thirtecn 
arrows, ete. 

7. Who composed the first committee appointed |) 
congress to decide upon a distinctive national banner: 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch, and Mr. Harrison. 

8. When and where did they meet? 

They met at the Continental camp in Cambridge, Mass 
near the close of 1777, and decided to retain the Union 
Jack, but to add thereto thirteen stripes emblematic 0! 
the union of the thirteen colonies. 

9. When and where was this first flag raised? Pro! 
ably over the camp at Cambridge January 1 or 2, 1776. 

10. When was the present flag first adopted? 

On Saturday, June 14, 1777, congress passed the follow 
ing resolution: “That the flag of the United States 
thirteen stripes alternate red and white; that the union 
be thirteen stars, white, in a blue field, representing 
new constellation.” 

11. Had any nation ever before displayed a similé 
flag? No. It was entirely original in design. 

12. What does this design signify? 

There is no authentic statement. None of the discus 
sions in congress concerning it were recorded and pr‘ 
served. Some have held that the red stripes typified tl 
blood shed by the patriots for their country, and that th 
stars in the blue of the heavens signified the many stat¢ 
embodied in one. 


a green pine ol a 
“appear 


It has also been said that the stars rep 
resent a new constellation of states rising in the wes! 
and that the blue, taken from the edges of the Convenal 
ters’ banners of Scotland, was significant of the league and 
covenant of the states. Both stars and stripes are found 


on the arms of Washington. The first banner bearin: 


stripes of which we have record was borne by the Phila 
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delphia troop of Light Horse, and was presented to it by 
Captain Abraham Manlove in 1874--5.* 

13. Who made the first flag? 

Mrs. John Ross, of Philadelphia, a lady celebrated for 
her skill with the needle. A committee composed of 
General Washington and Colonel John Ross called upon 
her and invited her to make it. At her request General 
Washington drew a design for it. 

14. Whofirst displayed it? 

John Paul Jones claimed to have first flung it to the 
breeze from his ship, the Ranger, at Portsmouth, N. H.., 
and also to have elicited the first salute for it abroad from 
the French fleet under Admiral Piquet. He also raised it 
on the first ship-of-the-line ever built for the American 
navy,—the America. 

15. What was the first flag under fire? 

That hoisted by the garrison at Fort Stanwix, or 
Schuyler (on the site of the present city of Rome, N. Y.), 
invested by the English and Indians under Bird and 
Brant, August 2, 1777. The resolve of congress had just 
reached them, and they improvised a flag,—white shirts 
for the ground and stars, bits of scarlet cloth for the 
stripes, and a blue cloak of Captain Abraham Swartwout 
for the field. Washington is known to have borne the 
new flag at the battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, 
and at Germantown October 4, 1777. 

16. Who bore the first American flag up the Thames 
to London? Captain William Mooers, of the ship Bed- 
ford, of Nantucket, February 3, 1783. 

17. Who first bore it to the China seas? 

The ship “Empress,” of New York—Captain Green— 
which left that port February 22, 1784, and returned in 
May, 1785. The Chinese called it the ‘flower flag,’’ and 
thronged to look on the ‘“‘flower-flag ship.” 

18. To Japan? 

The ship “Franklin,” of Salem, Mass.—Captain James 
Devaux—July 19, 1799. 

Round the world? 

The ship “Columbia’’—-Captains Kendrick and Gray— 
1789--90. 

19. What state added the first star to the thirteen? 
Kentucky, February 4, 1791. 

(a) The second? Vermont, February 10, 1791. 

(b) The third? Tennessee, in 1796. 

(c) The fourth? Ohio, in 1802. 

(d) The fifth? Louisiana, in 1812. 

(e) The sixth? Indiana, in 1816. 

(f) The seventh? Mississippi, in 1817. 

(g) The eighth? Illinois, in 1818. 

(h) The ninth? Alabama, in 1819. 

(i) The tenth? “Maine, in 1820. 

(j) The eleventh? Missouri, in 1821. 

(k) Thetwelfth? Arkansas, in 1836. 

(1) The thirteenth? Michigan, in 1837. 

(m) The fourteenth? Florida, March 8, 1845. 

(n) The fifteenth? Iowa, March 3, 1845. 

(o) The sixteenth? Texas, December 29, 1845. 

(p) The seventeenth? Wisconsin, in 1847. 

(q) The eighteenth? California, in 1850. 

(h) The nineteenth? .sai:nmnesota, in 1857. 

(i) The twentieth? Oregon, in 1859. 

(j) The twenty-first? Kansas, in 1861. 

(k) The twenty-second? West Virginia, in 1862. 

(1) The twenty-third? Nevada, in 1864. 

(m) The twenty-fourth? Nebraska, in 1867. 

(n) The twenty-fifth? Colorado, in 1875. 

(o) The twenty-sixth? North Dakota, in 1889. 

(p) The twenty-seventh? South Dakota, 1889. 

(q) The twenty-eighth? Montana, in 1889. 

(r) The twenty-ninth? Washington, in 1889.+ 

(s) The thirtieth? Idaho, July 3, 1840. 

(t) The thirty-first? Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 

(u) The thirty-second? Utah, in 1896. 

20. How many stars has the flag at present—1897? 
Forty-five. 

21. What beautiful sentiments concerning the flag 
were uttered by Daniel Webster? 

“When the standard of the union is raised and waves 
over my head—the standard which Washington planted 
on the ramparts of the constitution—God forbid that I 
should inquire whom the people have commissioned to 
unfurl it and bear it up. I only ask in what manner, as 
a humble individual, I can best discharge my duty in de- 
fending it.” 

22. By Charles Sumner? 

“He must be cold indeed who can see its folds rippling 
in the breeze without pride of country. If he be in a 
foreign land, the flag is companionship and country itself, 
with all its endearments. ... Its highest beauty is in 
what it symbolizes. . . . It is a piece of bunting lifted in 
the air, but it speaks sublimely, and every part has a 
voice. Its stripes of alternate red and white proclaim 
the original session of thirteen states to maintain the 
Declaration of Independence. Its stars, white on a field 


*The Dutch flag has three broad stripes,—white, orange, and blue. 
| North and South Dakota, Montana, and Washington were admitted 
under one act—that of February 22, 1889. 


blue, proclaim that union of states constituting our na- 
ticnal constellation, and which receives a new star with 
every new state. The two together signify union, past 
and present. The very colors have a language which 
was recognized by our fathers. White is for purity, red 
for valor, blue for justice, and all together—bunting, 
stripes, stars, and colors blazing in the sky—make the 
flag of our country, to be cherished by all our hearts, and 
to be upheld by all our hands.” 

23. By Henry Ward Beecher? 

“When that banner first unrolled to the sun it was the 
symbol of all those holy truths and purposes which 
brought together the American colonial congress. .. . 
Our flag means, then, all that our fathers meant in the 
Revolutionary War. It means all that the Declaration 
of Independence meant. It means all that the conscience 
of our people, organizing for justice, for liberty, and for 
happiness meant. Our flag carries American ideas, 
American history, and American feelings. Every color 
means liberty, every thread means liberty, every form 
of star and beam of stripe means liberty; not lawless- 
ness, not license, but organized, constitutional liberty 
liberty through law, and laws for liberty. It is the whole 
national history. It is the constitution: it is the govern- 
ment; it is the free people that stand in’ the government 
on the constitution. Forget not what it means, and, for 
the sake of its ideas, be true to your country’s flag.” 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 


Monday, June 7, 1789, the professional training of 
teachers was first publicly advocated in an article in the 
Massachusetts Magazine by Elisha Ticknor. 

1780, Elijah Hedding, D. D., born at Pine Plains, N. Y.. 
died April 9, 1852; was made bishop of the Methodist 
church of America in 1824, and in eight years he presided 
over fifty conferences in every section of the country. 
He was one of the great preachers of the country. 

Tuesday, June 8, 1814, Charles Reade born in England, 
died April 11, 1884; was a novelist of high reputation. 
Among his best novels are “Peg Woffington,”’ “Never Too 
Late to Mend,” and ‘Put Yourself in His Place.” After 


the death of Dickens he was the most popular British 


story writer. 

Wednesday, June 9, 1816, the British abandoned James- 
town and sailed down the river to return to England, but 
met Lord Delaware at the mouth of the river with abun- 
dant supplies for the colonists, hence they returned and 
re-established themselves. 

1664, the duke of York granted the region from the 
Hudson to the Delaware to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret, who named it for the Isle of Jersey, where 
Berkeley had been governor—New Jersey. 

1781, George Stephenson, “father of railways,” was born 
in England, died August 12, 1848. The first railway 
opened was in 1822,—eight miles long,—but the first that 
was a success for public conveyance was in 1825. His 
father worked in the mines. George worked with his 
father by day, and got his education at night schools. He 
made a successful experiment with a locomotive in 1814, 
but it was eleven years before it was successfully applied 
for transportation. 

Wednesday, June 10, 1672, Peter I., ‘‘the Great,’ ezar 
of Russia, born at Moscow, died February 5, 1725. He 
founded St. Petersburg and removed the capital there. 
The city is named in his honor and is his monument. He 
was really the founder of the empire, and placed Russia 
on a basis of civilized life. His was one of the most 
eventful reigns of any European sovereign. 

Thursday, June 11, 1741. Joseph Warren born at Rox- 
bury, Mass., died at battle of Bunker Hill June 17, 1775; 
was an eloquent man of brilliant family, and a heroic sol- 
dier. It was a great loss to the colonies to have him sac- 
rificed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

1574, Ben Jonson” born at Westminster, died August 
6, 1637; was cne of the most celebrated British poets and 
dramatists. At the age of twenty-two he produced 
“Every Manin His Humor.”’ In 1619 James I. created him 
poet laureate at $500 a year and a tierce of Spanish wine. 
Drvden styled him the ‘Virgil of the dramatic poets.” 

1652, a mint was established at Boston under charge of 
John Hull, the first in America. The largest coin made 
there had a pine tree stamped upon side, and it was called 
“the pine tree shilling.” Until this time the “coin” of the 
country had been wampum, bullets, and articles of barter. 
Maryland was the only other colony to mint silver before 
the Revolution, 123 years later. 

Friday, June 11, 1665, New York City was incoporated, 
with Thomas Willett mayor. 

1802.—Harriet Martineau born at Norwich, Eng., died 
in Westmoreland county June 27, 1876; never possessed 
the senses of taste and smell, and was deaf at sixteen. 
She began to write on political economy in 1832. She 
came to America and identified herself with the abolition 
ists in 1834. She was one of the eminent women of the 


world. 


A DAY.ON THE “ NARROW GAUGE.” 


OVER MARSHALL PASS. 


To go over the Narrow Gange of the Denver & Rio 
Grande one must stay all night at Salida, Colo.,—and one 
should never die without going over this road at least 
once. The main line passes through the Royal Gorge, 
Pueblo, Leadville, and so on. The Narrow Gauge 
diverges at Salida, an hour's ride west of the Royal Gorge, 
and after crossing the Rockies over Marshall Pass, goes 
on through the Gunnison country, and joins the broad 
gauge at Grand Junction, near the Utah line. 

It was asunny day in winter when I made this trip. 
I have been told that it is much finer in summer, but I 
can hardly believe it. We left Salida at 6.50, after a good 
night’s sleep and a hot breakfast. As we stepped out 
into the crisp morning air and looked over the town, with 
iis majestic bulwarks, my first thought was: “As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people.”’ I suppose nobody familiar with 
those words ‘would ever see Salida without thinking of 
them. 

While we waited for the train the mountains in the 
west were transfigured. One by one the peaks were lit up 
by the sun’s torch, invisible to us, and the shadows crept 
down their sides. It is a familiar glory to the moun- 
taineer, but to us who were dwellers in the valley it was 
a sight to stir all the poetic and religious sentiments of 
our souls. I found myself repeating over and over Whit- 
tier’s words, 

“They touch the shining hills of day,” 
and | mentally groped for the remaining lines. I found 
them at last:- 
“God's ways are dark, but soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The good can well afford to wait, 
The evil cannot brook delay.” 

After leaving Salida the grade is comparatively light 
until we reach the next station, when we begin to go up 
at the rate of 218 feet to the mile. An extra engine is put 
on, and the pull begins. I asked the agent in Salida 
which side of the train I should take to get the best view. 
“Both,” he replied, and I followed his advice literally, and 
vibrated from one side to the other. 

The road swings around from one mountain to another, 
now apparently hanging over a chasm at the right, then 
gliding round a curye and giving us as fine a view on the 
other side. Far down below us a winding thread shows 
whence we have come; above us, another shows where 
we must go. How we are to get there we do not know— 
we do not care—we cast ourselves in our helplessness on 
the Almighty and the faithful engineer, and revel in the 
grandeur of the pass. 

Only one man seemed unmoved. He was large of body 

and—well, I did not see his soul, so perhaps I ought not 
tosay. ‘When you've seen mountains as much as I have, 
you'll be satisfied with level roads,” he said grimly. 

The summit is reached at last, 10,856 feet above sea- 
level,-about the height we would have if we should take 
Mt, Adanis and pile it on the top of Mt. Washington. We 
are indeed on “the crest of the continent.” 

We stopped here just long enough to have our engine 
examined and the machinery tested. It was not an agree- 
We were in a snow-shed that gave about as 
We were told that in sum- 


able stop. 
broad an outlook as a tunnel. 
mer passengers get out and go up to an observatory, but 
we had no such opportunity. 

We are ready at last for the descent, leaving one engine 
to come on at its leisure. The engineer gathers up the 
reins, the whistle blows, anu. down we go. The big man 
draws a long breath. ‘We're in for it now,” he says. “If 
she gives way, we'll be in purgatory in less than a 
minute.” 

We are in for it, indeed. No time for fears. The train 
speeds swiftly aloug, around curves so short that every 
car but the one immediately in front of us is visible for 
its whole length, down grades so steep that we can see 
the slant of the coach, through snow-sheds which seem 
put there for a convenient place in which to close our 
eyes and pray, “From sudden death, good Lord, deliver 
us,” to open them again with a swift thankfulness that 
if death come we have been allowed to see this first. 

Oh. it was glorious! On we swept, past ttle log huts 
deep down inthe valley, put there for the railroad 
builders long ago and allotved to fall into decay now, 
past mountain slopes whose white coverings are unbroken 
save by the tracks of some wild animal, past openings in 
their sides which prove to be mouths of tunnels made by 
prospectors in their search for gold, past one lone house 
perched between us and the cliff, with snow banked three 
feet against it and a path cut through from door to 
track. The owner of the house eyed us with interest. I 
don’t know what his business there was, but his recrea- 
tion evidently was watching the train 

it was from this point that we saw a shining track away 


[Continued on page 358. } 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 3, 1897. 


Milwaukee is arranging for a great gathering July 
6-9, 

These last school days should above all be cheerful 
days. 

The latest primers and first readers are beautiful 
as works of art. 

The summer school programmes for 1897 are by 
far the best ever offered, 

The “Special” summer number of the Journal of 
Mducation will be issued June 24. It will be of 
inusual interest. 

The Atlantic Monthly is sure to win the atten- 
tion of educators by the tone of its present series of 


professional articles. 


Chicago does not know her fate at the hands of 
Mavor Harrison, who has the immediate appointment 
of enough members of the board of education to de- 
termine the status of the specialties which are styled 
“fads.” 

Baroness von Bulow-Wendhausen of Dresden has 
made a universally favorable pression during her 
eieht weeks’ tour of the United States, speaking in 
every prominent city, receiving attentions never ae- 
corded any other educator, 

Borden PL Bowne’s early work in philosophical 
criticism Was so “clever” that his lone delayed 
of ‘Phought and Knowledee” (Harper & 
Brothers), which Is just from the press, will be heartily 
welcome, for the clearness of thought and the brieht- 
hess of style, 


Phe third “Year Book” of the National Herbart 


Society is randy 2: 
Suciely Is ready fol distribution. There are now 675 


members of this society. Se¢retary Charles A. Me- 
Murry announces the purpose to make it an even 2,000 
this vear. Membership fee is $1.00. The “Year- 
Book” is sent free to all members. 

Tickets for Montreal meeting of the A. T. I. from 
Now York and points in Connecticut on the N. Y., 
N. Uf. & Ef. railroad may be had on the basis of a fare 
and a third to Springfield, and one fare from Spring- 
field. These tickets, however, should be ordered of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or New York. 

W. W. Stone, 322 Haight street, San Francisco, is 
the moving spirit, the vital force, in the Lincoln 
Monument League. It now looks as though he might 
be able to make as much of this movement as has been 
made of Arbor Day. California is already in the 
movement with great heartiness, and the subject will 
he considered in some form at the meeting of the 
National at Milwaukee. 

In June are the birthdays of Saxe and Socrates, 
Slater of cotton fame, and Stephenson, who made the 
locomotive, Peter the Great and George ILL, “the 
small.’ Thomas Arnold and Ben Jonson, Harriet 
Martineau. and Harriet Beecher Stowe, Edward L., 
“Long Shanks.” and Edward, “the Black Prince,” 
John Wesley and Confucius, Spurgeon and St. Boni- 
face, Celia Thaxter and Josephine, Humboldt and 
Henry Ward Beecher, James I. and Henry VIIL., Sal- 
vator Rosa and Massilon. 

There is said to be a disposition on the part of our 
Southern brethren to complain that they are not more 
largely represented on the programme of the National. 
This is easily accounted for. Every president of 
whose plans we have known has tried to secure larger 
Southern representation; but as the National never so 
much as pays the railroad expenses of its speakers, 
President Skinner and his department chiefs have 
heen most fortunate in finding from the South seven 
men who are known to be instructive and popular 
speakers who would accept places upon the pro- 
eramme. By the by, President George 'T. Winston of 
the University of Texas, who is to be on the general 
programme, did not accept in season to be announced 
on the preliminary issue. Last year the eleven South- 
ern states sent less than 500 out of a total of more than 
9,000. They will do better at Milwaukee, and better 


and better every year. 


MONTREAL VIA CRAWFORD NOTC 

Arrangements have been made for a special train 
io Montreal via Crawford Notch on July 8, leaving 
Boston, Union station, at 9 o’clock a. m.; arriving in 
Montreal in the early evening. Dinner at Fabyans. 
Tickets good returning either via Crawford Notch or 


Plymouth, 


THE LOCK-STEP, 


“The Lock-Step of the Public Schools’ in’ the 
Atlantic Monthly for June by William J. Shearer 
is a Vigorous protest against the regulation grading of 
the public schools. He says in part:— 

The usual system of grading pupils in the public schools 
and of promoting them from one class to another is 
mediaeval; for although the American graded school was 
not transplanted from the Old World, in its methods of 
grading and promotion it differs but little from the first 
school of the kind, founded by Sturm at Strasburg. In 
spite of the progress that has been made in other ways, it 
is almost as rigid as its prototype of 360 years ago. 
Although the graded school yields the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the least time, at the least expense, it 
does not often provide properly for the individual differ- 
ences of the pupils; it is not sufficiently flexible to accom- 
modate itself to them, but it demands that they accommo- 
date themselves te it; therefore, the usual method of grad- 
ing, which was intended to serve the children, has become 
their cruel master. It keeps all the pupils in an intel- 
lectual lock-step, month after month, year after year, for 
their whole school lives. 

The course of study is usually divided arbitrarily into a 
number of grades, generally a year apart, and the work 

for each grade is laid out for either bright, slow, or aver- 


age pupils. Many schools are graded for the brig}; 
pupils, and all the rest, dragged over far more work typ.) 
they can understand, become discouraged and drop out «; 
school. Many more schools are graded for the s,o\ 
ones, with manifest injustice to those who could go fo, 
ward more rapidly; and not only is the progress of 4); 
kept to the pace of the slow, but habits of indolence ay; 
inattention are acquired by the alert, who are thus jy 
jured both mentally and morally. By far the larg,.: 
number of schools, however, are supposed to be grad 
for the average pupils. At first sight this system see), 
reasonable; but the truth is that, neglecting the jnqj- 
vidual pupil of flesh and blood and soul and life and jn4j 
nite possibilities, most of us have attempted to reach «|; 
the pupils by shaping the work to the mythical ayeras 
pupil. Then, at a season when the sun has reached a ce, 
tain altitude in the heavens, and the thermometer yeg;.. 
ters ninety-five degrees, and the pupils’ energy is low. Wwe 
subject all to a useless examination, which the lucky on < 
pass, while the rest lose a year or leave school. Thus i: 
chain-gangs are the bright and the slow bound and fore: | 
to move at the same pace. 


Mr. Shearer outlines the work which is being done 
in Elizabeth, N. J..which is the same in general as {}),| 
which he published in the Journal, May 9, 1895. 
under the title “The Neweastle (Pa.) Grading.” In 
his new field he las enlarged upon his plan and the 
stating of it in the June Atlantic is more mature. 
but it is essentially the same in plan and purpose.. 


BARONESS BULOW AND 
GARTEN. 


THE KINDER. 


The presence of Baroness Bulow of Germany in 
America recalls the early struggles of the kinder- 
garten in the Fatherland and the heroic efforts and 
ultimate triumphs of the zeal and self-sacrifices of hey 
aunt, the Baroness Bulow Marenholtz, in its belalf. 
Without the aid of this German gentlewoman, as one 
of Froebel’s biographers puts it, it is doubtful if his 
name would have come down to this generation as 
being of any importance. 

After founding the first kindergarten at Blanken 
burg in the summer of 1840, Froebel spent some years 
in traveling about Germany, preaching the gospel of 
and enlisting the support o! 
Tn his travels he visited Liehen- 


the new edueation 
teachers and people. 
stein, a village in the Duchy of Meiningen, noted then 
as now as a watering place.  Liebenstein is in tli 
Thuringian Forest, twelve miles south of Hisenach, 
and beautifully situated in the Marienthal. ‘This 
seemed to him the place in which to locate an institu- 
tion for the training of kindergartens, and hither he 
repaired in May, 1819, and by the aid of his nicee. 
Henrietta Breymann,—now Frau Schrader, the direc- 
tor of the Pestalozzi-Froebel house in Berlin,—!. 
opened his school in a rented farmhouse. He played 
and danced and walked and lived with the children. 
a procedure which aroused no little comment in 
Liebenstein and which led many of the dwellers of the 
valley to call into question his sanity. 

Liebenstein was well represented during the sw 
mer months by the nobility of Germany, and one of I!> 
regular visitants at this period was the Baroness 
Bertha Marenholtz-Bulow, a woman of  refinemen! 
and great earnestness, and deeply interested in the 1 
generation of the race through improved methods © 
education, Arriving in the valley a few weeks «!! 
Froebel had opened his school, she met him, as > 
tells us in her reminiscences, on one of his out-c 
walks with the children. “A tall, spare man, 
long gray hair,” she says, “was leading a group o! 
dren between the ages of three and eight, most © 


them bare-footed and scantily clothed, who mare!ic’ 
two and two up a hill, where, having marshalled the! 
for play, he practiced with them a song belonging 
it. 'The loving patience and ease with which he « 
this, and the whole bearing of the man, while | 
children played various games under his directio!, 


were so impressive that tears came into my C0! 
panion’s eyes as well as my own.” 


She made his investigated 


theories, studied his methods, and made his miss! 


acquaintance, 
Il 


herown. No longer single-handed, he was aided by « 


i 
| 
A 
| 
| 
1! 
» 
| 
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great and noble spirit, who made known not only to 
Germany, but to all western Europe, the blessing of 
more rational and humane methods of training little 
children. “Wherever the world will hear of the dis- 
covery of Friedrich Froebel’s kindergarten philoso- 
phy,” writes an American kindergartner, “the name 
of Bertha von Marenholtz-Bulow will arouse an equal 
amount of love and reverence in the hearts of those 
who love humanity and to whom the well-being of 
childhood is dear. Wer quick intuitive interpreta- 
tion of the hidden meaning of his words made her 
work and writings of the greatest value to the world.” 

The story of her life as told recently by her niece in 
Boston and other American cities is soon to be 
printed in English, and will be an added chapter to the 
lixt of educational reformers of the world. Tt was 
through the earnest solicitations of the baroness that 
eminent German educators were induced to visit 
Lichenstein and investigate the character and effi- 
ciency of Froebel’s methods—the distinguished Dies- 
terweg among the number—and through her connec- 
tions and influence the founder of the kindergarten 
was invited by the courts at Weimar and Hamburg to 
give courses of lectures and establish local kinder- 
gartens, 

Froebel lived but three years to enjoy the friend- 
ship and co-operation of his benefactor, but his death 
did not lessen her zeal in the gospel which she had 
been proclaiming, it rather increased her efforts. 
Her means, her voice, and her pen were constantly 
employed. She visited England in 1854, where she 
spent six months in lecturing and making known the 
principles and methods of the kindergarten. — France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy were sub- 
sequently visited, and kindergartens established in 
cach of these countries. For a period of nine years 
she conducted with Frau Schrader a training school 
for kindergartens in Berlin, and later one at Dresden, 
where at the ripe age of eighty—forty-four of which 
were passed in the active service of the kindergarten 
cause—she passed away on the 9th of January, 1893. 

That she was always interested in America and the 
American kindergartens and that she never ceased re- 
gretting her inability to cross the Atlantic, her niece, 
who was her constant companion for a number of 
years, fully¥ attested in the recent public addresses at 
Boston and elsewhere. The baroness was often 
visited by American teachers and kindergartners dur- 
ing her lifetime, and these she always cordially wel- 
comed. Says one who visited her some time before 
her death: “Her heart and her home are always open 
to those in search of more knowledge in regard to 
Froebel and the kindergarten.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The course of the senate, in proceeding at once to 
{he consideration of the schedules of the tariff bill, 
with only one speech on the general question on each 
side, will be generally approved as pointing to an early 
settlement of the question. Particular industries 
nay be very seriously affected, favorably or otherwise, 
hy particular provisions in the schedules, but for the 
business and industrial community as a whole, the 
vitally important thing is te have the whole matter 
disposed of, so that there may be something like an 
enduring basis on which business may be done. The 
country has prospered under widely different tariffs; 
and will prosper, it may reasonably be hoped, under 
whatever tariff finally emerges from the deliberations 
of congress; but the transition period, when no one 
can accurately forecast the future, is always a difficult 
period to get through, and it is well to have it short- 
ened. It is to be noticed, by the way, that the first 
test vote in the senate, which came on the item of 
horacie acid, indicates a sufficiently secure majority in 
the senate for whatever measure has the Republican 
support. 

* * * 

Several recent incidents in foreign parliaments, 

notably those of Spain and Austria, have served an 


agreeable purpose in diverting attention temporarily 
from the vagaries of our own congress. In Spain 
the action of our senate in adopting the Morgan reso- 
lution recognizing the belligereney of the Cuban in- 
surgents has occasioned an irritation which has shown 
itself in bitter recriminations between party leaders. 
The most sensational manifestation of this feeling 
was a personal encounter between the Duke of 
Tetuan, the minister for foreign affairs, and Senor 
Comas, a Liberal leader, in the course of which the 
duke twice boxed the ears of his opponent. The 
Liberals, who were rather in quest of a pretext for 
assailing the government, have taken this incident as 
a party affront, and have absented themselves per- 
sistently from the sittings of the Cortes in high dud- 
geon. This is as if Speaker Reed, for example, had 
boxed the ears of Mr. Bailey of Texas, and the Demo- 
crats in both houses of congress had concluded to 
take no part in publie business until some reparation 


had been made. Tf the language used by Senor - 


Comas is correctly reported, the wrath which it 
aroused in the Duke of Tetuan was wholly dispropor- 
tionate. The whole incident seems trivial; but in the 
present excited state of feeling in Spain, it would not 
be strange if it resulted in a cabinet crisis. 

* * * 

In the Austrian parliament, or Reichsrath, the 
scuffling has not been confined to the lobbies, as in 
Spain; but the representatives of the people have ex- 
changed blows and projected missiles at each other in 
the chamber during debate, and the mere anticipation 
of the riotous disturbance which actually took place 
was sufficient to throw the unhappy president of the 
chamber into a fainting fit. The cause of the quarrel 
was that with which Austria has beeome familiar; 
namely, race animosities among the warring elements 
Which make up the population of the empire. ‘The 
Austrian Reichsrath contains representatives of no 
less than twenty-five political groups, which divide 
largely along lines of race and language, and hate 
each other with a cordial intensity. Recently the 
government has decreed that Czech shall be the official 
language in Bohemia, which seems a not unreasonable 
concession to the population of that part of the em- 
pire, whose native language it is. But the German 
element in the Reichsrath is wild with rage over the 
decree, and that is the reason of the deadlock in legis- 
lation, and of the recent frantic outbreaks. 

* * * 

The attempt to persuade the University of Cam- 
bridge to give to women students who are suitably 
qualified the title of the degree of bachelor of arts 
has failed. The majority against it in the senate of 
the university was nearly three to one, and the under- 
eraduates proceeded to celebrate the decision by bois- 
terous demonstrations after their manner. The re- 
sult is certainly disappointing to those who have con- 
ducted the movement for the change; the more so be- 
cause the favorable report of the syndicate appointed 
last year by the senate to consider the question had 
aroused natural anticipations of suecess. But 
although the advocates of the proposition insisted that 
it was not intended that women should have any share 
in the government of the university, the fear that that 
might be the ultimate outcome doubtless influenced 
many of the adverse votes. 

* 

It is interesting, in connection with this setback of 
the cause of higher education for women in England, 
to notice what has been already gained at Cambridge. 
It was as long ago as 1870 that five women, under an 
informal arrangement with the examiners, passed 
what is known as the Little Go, the preliminary exaim- 
ination leading to the degree. Of these, three took 
their final Tripos examination, and have been jocosely 
designated since as the “Girton Pioneers.” In 1881, 
the senate adopted resolutions formally admitting 
duly qualified women students at Girton and Newn- 
ham to the honor examinations, providing separate 
class lists for them, and granting successful candidates 
a diploma from the university. In the intervening 


sixteen years about 700 women have availed them- 
selves of these privileges, and their names have been 
recorded in the university calendar. Several of these 
women have taken high honors, and the average 
among them has been good. 

The state of Massachusetts has received with appro- 
priate and formal welcome the Bradford manuscript 
history of the Plymouth colony, which was recently 
given up to its custody by the Episcopal court of Lon- 
don. The occasion was dignified with addresses by 
Senator Hoar, ex-Ambassador Bayard, and Governor 
Wolcott, and a brilliant and distinguished company 
attended the exercises, which took place at the state 
house in the presence of both branches of the legisla- 
ture. How this important manuscript came to be in 
England no one clearly knows, and the very fact of 
its existence was for many years a secret to historical 
investigators. It is a most interesting contribution 
to the annals of the time to which it relates, and it is 
a pleasing demonstration of an international comity, 


which does not wholly hinge on arbitration treaties, 


that it was so gracefully and freely surrendered when 
the desire of Massachusetts for its possession was made 
known to its English custodians. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


Mr. Goodwin of Newton, who has been chosen for one 
of the new high schools of New York City, is one of the 
most successful secondary school principals of New Eng- 
land. The Newton high school has been one of the most 
“rocky” roads over which any man ever traveled to fame, 
The only two men who have made an all-round record 
there have had great promotions,—Mr. Waterhouse, who 
came to the English high school, Boston, and Mr. Good- 
win, who goes to New York,—all others have had quite a 
different experience. It has been an easy matter for any 
one to get along with the school, but these men have 
succeeded in getting along with the school and the school 
committee. The Newton high school boys have made 
over the entire school board at the polls more than once, 
and more than one superintendent has gone elsewhere at 
their bidding. Mr. Goodwin has been complete master 
of the situation, and his ultimate promotion was inevit- 


able. 
+ * 


Newton has had several “shakings up” in her educa- 
tional experience, but never anything like the present. 
The school board has unanimously and with ‘“tremen- 
dous earnestness” urged Mr. Gooawin to remain, and has 
raised his salary to $4,000. This is all very complimen- 
tary to him, and there is no doubt but that he would have 
remained in Newton gladly had tnis action been taken a 
little earlier, but it is understood that matters have gone 
too far, and the New York position has been made too at- 


tractive for him. 
A 


The New England superintendents at the recent meet- 
ing of the association chose as officers: H. W. Lull of 
Quincy, president; Mary S. Snow of Bangor, secretary; 
J. E. Burke of Lawrence, William P. Kelly of St. Johns- 
bury, and Sarah L. Arnold of Boston as the executive 


committee. 
* * 


The officers of the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers are to be congratulated on the success of 
their public educational meetings. On May 22nd the 
committee on music presented an all-day exhibition of 
song and sight-singing by pupils of Boston and suburbs 
from the third, fifth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
The programme was elaborate, but interesting in the ex- 
treme, and the various methods of musical training were 
given a severe test. If the large audience in the graduat- 
ing hall of the English high school had not thoroughly 
enjoyed the exhibition, they would not have remained 
through the day, as they did. 

+ * 

An interesting and instructive addition to the educa- 
tional department at the state capitol is the recent estab- 
lishment of a museum of pedagogy. Here have been 
placed, under charge of a competent curator, specimens 
of school work in the various grades done by pupils 
within the state. Here is also the text-book exhibit sent 
to the Columbian exposition by the German government, 
and afterwards presented to the Massachusetts authori- 
ties. The educational library and reading room is, at 
present, the most inviting and prominent feature. We 
hope that this novel institution, which in Germany and 
France is held in high favor, will, in time, receive the 
public attention it deserves. 
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[Continued from page 355.) 
down below us, pointing due west. 
down there?” asked one man, anxiously. 


“Do we have to go 
“T think Vil 


get out and coast !” 

We did go down there, but this is the way we did it. 
We swung around a ledge and headed for the Atlantic 
seaboard; then we hugged a mountain side, and 
ally veered toward the Gulf of Mexico. We hung in air 
shot into a 


gradu- 


a time or two, sped by over-hanging crags, 
snow-shed, and came out at the other end with our cow- 
catcher pointing to the Pacific. I thought then we had 
found the lower track, and, in the exhilaration of the 
moment, looked back at the large man to ask, ‘You still 
prefer Illinois?” “Yes,” he nodded, ‘prairies are good 
enough for me.” And, as if to take him at his word, that 
engineer rounded a curve and headed straight for Chi- 
cago! He changed his mind a little farther down, how- 
ever, described a perfect S, and swept triumphantly out 
on that shining track with his face toward the Golden 
Gate! 

The Denver & Rio Grande isa great triumph of en- 
gineering. The name of its projector ought to go down 
to posterity as the “Pathfinder.” 

When we were safely down, the large man drew a sigh 
of relief and admiration. ‘Well, it does seem,” he said, 

“that the good Lord never yet made a place but he made 


a way out of it, too!” 
THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. 

At Sargent, which is only about 2,000 feet higher than 
the top of Mt. Washington, we began to see signs of re- 
turning life,—fences, cattle, here and there a log cabin, 
usually having a flat roof, and finally a log hotel with 
lace curtains. We felt then that we were nearing civiliza- 
tion and woman. 

The town of Gunnison, marked by the size of its hotel 
and the absence of its houses, introduces us to the “Gun- 
nison country.”’ This is a long valley (if any...ing can be 
called a valley that is five or six thousand feet above sea- 
(level), stretching along a river of the same ni.me for 135 
miles. It ends at Grand Junction. 

We pass through every variety of mountain in this 
Gunnison country,—hills sloping gradually from the 
track and covered with dead vegetation, which must make 
them in summer oases of green in a desert of rocks,—and, 
not half a mile away, cliffs of solid stone, while in the dis- 
tance are mcuntains which look as if they had been ley- 
eled off. These are the ‘“mesas.”’ We passed one near 
at hand with a number of burros feeding on it. A cattle- 
herder, whose acquaintance I cultivated, told me the cat- 
tle often wandered up on to the mesas in winter and had 
to be driven down, being unable either to make their own 
way down or to find subsistence there. 

At Sapinero the valiey narrows to a gorge, the walls 
grow higher and more perpendicular, and we are in the 
“Black Canon of the Gunnison.” 

I had found the employees on this road exceedingly 
courteous. The brakeman answered all questions pleas- 
antly, the train boy came around every little while to 
point out some place of interest, and on Marshall Pass 
insisted on my using his smoked glasses (never once look- 
ing money), and when we reached the canon the con- 
ductor puta stool for me on the back platform and set- 
tled me comfortably there. I had supposed it would be 
crowded, but apparently not a soul but myself was desir- 
ous of seeing the canon from this point. It is by far the 
best place to see it when there are no observation cars on. 

I sat there for fifteen miles in the frosty air, drinking 
in the glory of it all. The walls rose higher and higher 
(1 don’t know their height, and lam glad I haven’t a 
guide-book to consult), but they were high enough te 
make the sky seem as far away as it did in our childhood 
days, and to recall the speech an irreligious man onc 
made to me on his return from Colorado, 

“T tell you, * he said, “it makes a man feel that he wants 
to make his peace somewhere.” 

Here we come upon a fissure in the wall, as if it had 
been rent by some mighty heat,—there a cedar plant, its 
roots in a crevice of the rock, and finds sustenance w« 
know not how. On this side a frozen waterfall clings to 
the precipice till spring shall loose its icy fingers and let 
it go. On the other, a spire of stone pierces the sky. “Tt 
is Curecanti Needle,” explains the conductor, and he ealls 
my attention to the flag on the top, put there by some ad 
venturous traveler who carried his flag staff with him. 

It is a dizzy height, and we are glad to let our gaze fall 
to the Gunnison below us. It rushes along as if racing 
with us, now breaking through iey barriers. now flowing 
silently under a snow mantle. It is a tortuous path that 
the Rio Grande takes. It rattles over bridges why never 
it pleases ~and it pleases pretty often—leaving the rive) 
first on this side, then on that. It steers straight for a 
cliff, and there seems no possible escape, but jnst befor 
it strikes we glide around a projecting crag, and “the 
good Lord has made a way out” again. 

Black Canon ends at Cimarron. Here we leay ihe 
Gunnison to come upon it again near Delta. Beyond thi 
place is “Grand Mesa,’ a massive formation of stratified 
rock which hints of the cliff-dwellers 
into a semi-circle that might 

t e Colosseum. It looks like the 
giants. 

, W e reached Grand Junction at five. 
etter day. I have crossed Alpine 
Switzerland, but I have never 
way than Marshall Pass 
nison, 


In one place it 
well be called 
amphitheatre of 


It had been a red 
passes and glaciers in 
seen anything finer in thei) 
and the Black Canon ef the Gun 
Caroline H. Stanley 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques 
W. Redway. New York : American Book Company. 
Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a useful and usable text-book. It is attractive 
and scientific, interesting and instructive. It gives the 
child some idea of the physical features of the earth, and 
of the political arrangement of the inhabitants, and,at ine 
same time, gives unusual prominence to the commercial, 
industrial, and social features of the various natural and 
political divisions. 

The Journal has insisted that the geographical “ways 
and means” of the schoolroom were completely revolu- 
tionized some three years since, and that within a few 
years the schools would settle down upon one or two 
main lines of geographical teaching, which would re- 
main as standards for twenty years or more. It is six 
or eight years since a few men began in teachers’ insti- 
tutes and educational conventions to ridicule the old-time 
methods in geography, and to emphasize the importance 
of vivifying the physical features, and of training pupils 
to think out the influences of soil and climate, of moun- 
tains and rivers upon the productions of the earth. 

In the “Report of the Committee of Ten” of the N.E.A., 
under the leadership of President Charles W. Eliot and 
Professor William M. Davis of Harvard, the physical, 


* veological, meteorological phases of geography were given 


an effective setting and an emphatic endorsement. The 
“Report of the Committee of Fifteen,” under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education, challenged any tendency to undue emphasis 
of these characteristics in the teaching of the subject, and 
championed with much ardor the “human’”’ feature as em- 
bodied in the social, commercial, and industrial life and 
development of the races and nations of the earth. 

The nature side of the subject has had a remarkable 
embodiment in books already issued, and now the social, 
or human, phase has a practically perfect setting forth, 
so far as an elementary work can do it. A more interest- 
ing text-book we nave not seen, nor a more beautiful book 
for its grade, and the essentials are presented with dis- 
crimination and force. While it will not meet the theo- 
ries of those who have committed themselves to the ‘“‘Com- 
mittee of Ten” ideals, it will command their respect, and 
will delight those who have found no satisfaction in the 
extreme emphasis of the nature element in geography. 

The Journal never assumes to know, no one can 
know, how any book will “‘teach” until it has been in the 
schoolroom in the hands of many teachers, but so far as 
can be judged frem the definiteness of the treatment, the 
clearness of the phrasing, the skillfulness of the arrange- 
ment of topics for oral or written work, and the illustra- 
tive character of the pictures, it seems as though any 
teacher could secure such results from this book as to 
make it unnecessary to have any of the leading character- 
istics retaught in the higher grades. 

It is undoubtedly the “natural” treatment cf the sub- 
ject, and therefore there is justification of the name, ‘The 
Natural Elementary Geography”; but if there was ever an 
attempt to give a scientific treatment of a subject, it 
would seem to be in this case, and though “natural” does 
not imply the emphasis of “nature,” one instinctively 
thinks of the nature element of geography, rather than 
the “human” element, when he sees this name. 
The subject is vigorously, attractively, scientifically, 
and pedagogically presented. The battle between 
the philosophy of the “Ten” and of the “Fifteen” 
is now “on,” and let us have a good-natured, earnest, 
square contest, and the truth will win. 

NORMAL SERIES. Litterature Francaise, deuxieme 
Annee, Par E. Aubert. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
290 pp. 

As a ready hand-book for classroom use, to be supple- 


mented, and neglected, under the guidance of a good 
teacher, Professor Aubert’s survey of French literature 
during the past 200 years might prove very serviceab]«. 
More than a hundred and twenty-five authors are groupe 
by centuries under the general class of literature in whic}, 
they gained renown, the women being carefully distin. 
guished from the men. Occasionally the dates of birt), 
and death are supplemented by the names of the mos; 
important writings. More often this is replaced by a 
short appreciation of the writer’s character and place j» 
literature. These notes are supplemented by ‘an exten- 
sive assortment of extracts, giving the best examples of 
various authors’ style and method. The material thus 
furnished will doubtless afford great assistance to many 
teachers of French literature. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Nature Readers in Four 
Parts: Part I., Autumn; Part II., Winter; Part III... 
Spring; Part IV., Summer. By Frances L. Strong, st. 
Paul Teachers’ Training School. Illustrated by Ger- 
trude A. Stoker. Boston: Ginn & Co. Each book of 
160 pages. 35 cents. 

Rarely has nature had so charming a school book gar|) 
as it has been seasonably given by Misses Strong and 
Stoker, experts who have contributed largely to the fame 
of the lower grade work of St. Paul. The editor of this 
journal might fear that he was prejudiced in favor of the 
books from having seen the most excellent and remark- 
able work of the pupils of St. Paul as taught by the manu- 
script lessons out of which these books have grown, but 
for. the fact that whoever sees the range of nature subjects 
treated, the charming childhood language in which the 
facts are clothed, and the delightfully unconventiona! 
pictures that illustrate the subject as well as beautify the 
books, joins in the chorus of praise. 

HEART CULTURE. A Text-book on Kindness to Ani- 
mals. By Emma E. Page. San Francisco: The Whit- 
aker & Ray Co. Cloth. 272 pp. 

Miss Page has produced a much needed and very useful! 
book. The wonder is that someone did not make such a 
book earlier, and the only fear is that being published 
on the Pacific coast it shall not be known and ‘‘pushed”’ 
philanthropically and commercially in the country as a 
whole. The topics considered, the spirit of their treat- 
ment, the variety of prose and poetic selections, the 
peauty of the illustrations; the scope and skill of the 
“after-lesson questions,’’ make the book a genuine con- 
tribution to the educational and philanthropic literature 
of the day. 

FIRST READER, AESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE. By 
Louis P. Nash. Literature Readers, No. 1. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown, & Co. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Mr. Nash is one of the most successful superintendents 

in Massachusetts. His schools have been known far and 

near for the excellence of the reading and the intelligent 
expression of the first-year pupils. In this ‘First 

Reader” one gets a good idea of the methods adopted in 

attaining some of the results for which his schools have 

been noted. Literature is appreciated from the first. 

Everything popular among the classics has a place in the 

author’s scheme of school reading, and in this “First 

Reader” there is a wide range of nature study in leading 

up to “Aesop’s Fables,” and no less in preparation for 

“Mother Goose.”’ The ingenuity with which the old-time 

rhymes are magnified so that the little child sees both na- 

ture and human nature graphically set forth in so simple 

a jingle as “Jack and Jill” is fascinating. 


THE FINCH PRIMER. By Adelaide V. Finch. 
Ginn & Co. 
There are times when commendation lacks force. Any de- 
scription of the perfection of beauty in nature, of a master- 
piece in art, is insipid in the presence of the indescribable, and 
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the color-work of this primer comes as near deceiving nature 
as was ever done by an artist’s brush. Such leaves, flowers, 
fruits, nuts, and birds have not been produced, even in holiday 
books, hitherto. We confess to absolute inability to under- 
stand by what process this is possible, and accept the results 
without knowing the methods by which they are attainable. 

The vocabulary and its use in sentences is in itself a work 
of art. There are 300 words woven into twenty-five pages of 
vertical script sentences, and seventy-five pages of prose and 
verse in thoroughly artistic fashion. The sentences are from 
the environment of the ordinary child, and are grouped about 
the seasons, and inculcate a love of home, of country, of 
nature, of kindness to animals. 

It is inevitable that this book should literally revolutionize 
the illustrations of the ‘‘lower grade” reading books. Every 
colored picture is a photograph in colors, and the “ photograph 
in colors” is actually reproduced true to life as no colorless 
photograph can be. This is as great a departure in the print- 
ing art ag the first daguerreotype was in picture-making. Print- 
ing in colors is as far behind this art of reproducing to perfec- 
tion the color photograph of summer and autumn leaf, of 
geranium and goldenrod, of apple and horse-chestnut, of 
robin, woodpecker, and red-winged blackbird, of violets and 
buttercups, of daisy and dandelion, as the crudest daub is to 
the artist’s touch. 

RACINE’S IPHIGENIE. Edited by Benjamin Duryea 
Woodward, Ph.D., of the Department of Romance wWan- 
guages and Literatures in Columbia University. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 198 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

In this new edition of the famous French classic the edi- 
tor has provided valuable aids to the better appreciation 
of the author and his work in a biography of the poet, a 
discussion of the classic myth on which the tragedy is 
based, a selection from the comments of great critics, a 
full bibliography, and an appendix devoted to a critical 
examination of Racine’s use of words and forms of ex- 
pressions. The grammatical and exegetical notes give all 
necessary assistance for a clear comprehension of the text, 


THE WERNER HISTORICAL BOOKLETS. Story of 
Henry Clay. By Frances and Laura Cravens. Stories 
of Lincoln, Franklin, and Webster, by James Baldwin, 
ali for readers in primary grades. New York and Chi- 
cago: Werner School Book Company. Leatherette. 
Illustrated. Price, 10 cents each. 

These are all good pieces of work. Children will be in- 
terested in them, and can read them in the upper primary 
grades. We have not seen so good work of the kind done 
for this grade with our great patriotic leaders as the texts. 
AN OUTLINE FOR PLANT STUDY. By N. E. niver- 

son. 

This little book is one of undoubted merit, and wil fill 
a long-needed want in the study of elementary botany in 
the grades of elementary schools. It is a graded system 
of plant study, carried out in detail, for all schools below 
the high. It contains, besides suggestions for doing the 
work now required in good schools, selections relating to 
plants and books of reference upon botany in ail its forms. 
The aim of the work is to introduce gradually and syste- 
matically the most common botanical terms, so that, in 
the end, the pupil will be able to analyze a plant readily. 
We have seen nothing just like it. For all schools, not 
only those which have a special instructor, but especial!) 
those in which there is none, it will be found an invalu- 
able aid in this branch. It is published by the Waltham 
(Mass.) teachers, who belong to the Suburban Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild, for the benefit of the guild. Jt has been 
in practical use in the schools of that city for chree or four 
years, 

THE MAKERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
By Rev. David Gregg, D. D., LL.D. New York: w. B. 
Treat, 5 Cooper Union. 405 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This valuable book contains a series of twelve popular 
lectures by its distinguished author, which is full of his 
torical data and pioneer incidents of colonial times, and 
vividly portrays the Virginia colonists, the Pilgrims, the 
Hollanders, the Puritans, the Quakers, the Scotch, and 
the Huguenots. Chapters are devoted to the influence of 
ithe discoveries of Christopher Columbus and the work of 
George Washington as a factor in American history, aud 
to the growth of the Christian church in the formation 
and development of the nation. The work is written in 
a vivid and attractive style, and sets forth the personaii- 
ties, principles, and races which share the credit in the 
construction of the American republic. The book is 
timely and valuable to every American citizen. 


THE FIRST YEAR NATURE READER. By Katherine 
Beebe and Nellie F. Kingsley. Illustrated in colors, in 
delicate green cover. Chicago: Werner School book 
Company. Cloth. 154 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Is there any limit to the possibilities of beauty in the 
making of school readers? Look at the first three pages 
of “The First Year Nature Reader,” at the beautiful, true- 
to-life robin, blue jay, and blackbird, and ask yourself 
what would have been thought of the man who five years 
ago would have prophesied such an introduction to a 
‘first reader.” The book is not only beautiful, but it is 
wonderfully well prepared in other regards. It is a de- 
lightful revelation of nature’s ways and means in those 
lines in which children are interested. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK—1816 to 1860. By Charles H. 

Haswell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 581 yp. 

Price, $3.00. 

The distinguished author of this book is favorably 
known by all the mining or civil engineers and machin- 
ists in this country as the compiler of the manual “Has- 
well.” This work is not designed to give a comprehen- 
sive history of the city of New York during the period 
designated, but to give only the recollections of matters 
and occurrences which come directly under the observa- 
‘ion or knowledge of the author, and a few other indi- 
viduals prominently before the public. The first chapter 
contains an interesting account of the old streets and 


buildings and memories and traditions of that city dear 
to all who love her fame. It has no ‘Boston Tea rvarty” 
or “Boston Massacre” to relate, but it has a “‘New York 
Tea Party,’ which, without the cover of night or Indian 
disguise, sent one of the laden tea-ships out of the harbor 
back to England, and upset a cargo of another into the 
waters of the bay. New York has no battle of “Bunker 
Hill” to describe, but it has the battle of “Golden Hill,” 
wherein the first bleod of the Revolution was spilt two 
months earlier than the “Boston Massacre,” and more 
than five years before the battle of Lexington. The Brit- 
ish soldiers had sawed down a Liberty-pole which the 
“Liberty bovs” had erected in celebration of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. This brought the parties in conflict, and 
led tothe battle of Golden Hill, in which the British 
soldiers were defeated. The book abounds in remi- 
niscences of social customs now abandoned: of theatres 
then existing; of historic buildings old and new; of the 
distinguished citizens who held the offices and figured 
in the social life of the city; in a word, recollections of 
every fact and event which a highly-educated and keen 
observer cculd gather up and record during eighty years 
of his life. The volume contains 114 illustrations, with a 
fine nap of New York and a very full index, and is taste- 
fully printed and bound. 


CARLYLE’S SaARTOR RESARTUS. Edited by Archi- 
bald MacMeehan, Athenaeum Press Series. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 428 pp. Price, $1.40. 

The Athenaeum Press Series is furnishing a library of 
the best English literature from Chaucer to the present 
time in a form adapted to the needs of both the student 
and the general reader. The works are carefully selected. 
skillfully edited, and adequately supplied with biographi- 


cal sketches and elucidating notes. Carlyle has always 
been a favorite with American readers, and this is his 
most popular work, the one which every American schouar 
must read. 


Farthest North, Being the Record of a Voyage of Explora- 
tion of the Ship Fram, 1893-1896, and of a Fifteen Months’ 
Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen, by 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, with an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, 
Captain of the Fram.’’ About 120 full-page and numerous 
text illustrations, colored sketches, portrait, photogravures, 
and four maps. In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 586 and 714 pp. Price, $7.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Almost a Woman.’ By Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 
Ann Arbor: The Wood-Allen Publishing Company. 
Shaw’s ‘‘Elementary Bookkeeping with Business Forms.”’ Price, 60 


cents.——Shaw’s “Blanks, Single Entry.’ Price, 36 cents, —— Shaw’s 
“Blank Forms for Bills, Notes, Ete.” Price, 20 cents.—Shaw’s 


“Practice Book in Business Forms.” Price, 60 cents. Baumbach’s 
**Die Nonna,” with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, 30 cents. 
‘*Materials for German Composition.”” By James Taft Hatfield, 
assisted by Jessie Eversz. Price, 12 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

**A School History of the United States of America.’’ By John W. 
Gibson, Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

“First Lessons in Physical Science for Grammar Schools.” By 
Elroy M. Avery and Charles P. Sinnott. Price, 60 cents. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

“The Pursuit of the House-Boat.” By John Kendrick Bangs. 


Price, $1.25.——*Theory of Thought and Knowledge.’ By Borden P. 
Bowne. Price, $1.50.—‘‘Sweet Revenge.” By F. A. Mitchel. Price, 


$1.00. ——‘‘An Epistle to Posterity.””. By M. FE. W. Sherwood. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. ; 
“A Brief Latin Grammar.” By W.D. Mooney. Price, 75 cents.—— 
“Bible Readings for Schools.’’ By Nathan ©, Schaeffer. Price, 35 
cents. New York: American Rook Company. 
“College Training for Women.” By Kate Holladay Claghorn, 
Price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


MAINE 


CHNTRAL RAILROAD. 


RATES TO MONTREAL AND RETURN, 


(ACCOUNT OF) 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Good going July 5 to 9, and good for returning July 12 to 31. 


Portland, $ 7.50 Bangor, 
Brunswick, 8.10 Orono, 
Rockland, .. 10.15 Lineoln, 
Gardiner, 9.00 Mattawamkeag, 
Hallowell, 9.15 Vanceboro, 
Waterville, 9.30 Lewiston, 
Belfast, “© 10.95 Winthrop, 
* 10.05 Readfield, 
Dover and Foxcroft, 11.50 Skowhegan, 


Me.......----$11.00 Livermore Falls, 8.60 
6 7.50 No. Conway, 7.50 
9.95 No. Stratford, 5.65 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


In connection with the 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION AT MONTREAL 
Arranged for Educational people and others who wish to avail themselves of special low rates. 


Leaving Boston and Other New England Points July 6, 7 and 8, Tickets Good Returning 
until July 30. 


Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, Alexandria B 


av, the Thousand Islands, the River St. Lawrence and its Rapids, 


Montreal, Quebec, and the PICTURESQUE SAGUENAY. The Saguenay Tours by Special Steamer from Montreal. 


Personally conducted and independent tours under the direction of Messrs. i _ Ear ic V1 
Tickets for Personally Conducted Tours, Railroad and Steamship ‘Tickets, Side Trips, 


st: teroom accommodations is desirable. 


The Saguenay, including meals and stateroom berths, can be procured at the offices of Raymond & Whitcomb. 


296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


1005 Chestnut Street, Life Insurance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


31 Kast Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq. (West), New York, 


Raymond & Whitcomb. Early application for 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 18--15: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Blue Mountain, Md. 

June 22--24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

June 28--30: University of Convocation, 
Albany N. Y. 

June 28--30: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 29 to July 2: Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Waco, Tex. 

June 29--30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Toledo, O. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 29—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 
June 30--July 2: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
June 30--July 5: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Paris Mt., S. C. 
July 1--2: Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation of America, New Haven, Ct. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 


Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 


California.—Leland Stanford University, 
May 3lst, Stanford University. 


Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 


Illinois.—Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 


Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


Iowa.—Western Normal College, J 8 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. 


Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June ilto August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne, 


Kentucky.—Summer school, May 24 to 
June 18, Somerset, A. Livingstone. 


Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup sl yay 
pod seething. It soothes the 
ns, allays all pain, cures | colic; 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 25 ota nbortic’ 


T. Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgcumbe. 

Michigan.—Benzonia College summer 
school July 6, six weeks, Benzonia, G. R. 
Colton. Ferris summer school, May 
24 to July 5, Big Rapids, W. N. Ferris. 


Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 


New  Hampshire.—Summer schools, 
August 28, Durham, Hon. Fred Gowing. 


New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, New York University, New 
York, C. L. Bliss. 

New York.—Summer schools, July 12-13, 
Chautauqua, I. H. Stout, A. M. Thousand 
Island Park, W. Hendrick, A. M. Glens 
Falls, P. I. Bugbee, A. M. 


New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 


Nova Scotia—Summer school of science, 
July 7--22, Yarmouth, J. D. Seaman, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I. 


Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 

uly 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 


Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 


Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


PORTLAND. It is proposd to name the 
schoolhouse on Munjoy hill the Longfel- 
low school, as it is near where the great 
poet was born. 

West New Portland has voted to build a 
new $1,175 schoolhouse. Superintendent 
Sheldon has graded the schools and intro- 
duced the course of study prepared by the 
state superintendent of schools. 

The state superintendent of schools, 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, announces that the 
season summer schools will commence 
July 13th and close August 27th. There 
will probably be five schools this year. 
They will be held in York, Lincoln, Aroos- 
— Washington, and Kennebec coun- 

ies. 

Dr. H. C. Bartlett has been elected by 
the school board as superintendent of the 
Norway schools. 

Over 300 pedagogues attended the Penob- 
scot County Teachers’ Association at the 
University of Maine. The discussions 


There is nothing in the world so pitiful as 
aneglected baby. There is no sight so sad 
as that of a helpless infant denied its birth- 
taght, a mother’s loving care. Thousands 
of mothers neglect their children because 
of ill-health. No woman can properly 
perform a mother’s duty who is constantly 
suffering from sickness, whose system is 
debilitated and wrecked by the awful drains 
due to the diseases and weaknesses pecu- 
liar to women. The mother who suffers 
from the listlessness, lassitude and despond- 
ency due to these troubles is pretty sure to 
neglect her children and her home. 

This lamentable state of affairs is easily 
remedied if the proper measures are taken. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is an un- 
failing cure for all the many forms of weak- 
ness and disease of the organs distinctly 
feminine. It promptly stops all weakening 
drains, invigorates the various organs and 
infuses new life and vigor into the sufferer’s 
whole body. A happy home and a tidy and 
well-cared for baby is the result, for no 
healthy woman will wilfully neglect her 
child. Many a woman is blamed for neg- 
ligence and heartlessness when she is sim- 
ply too ill to care for anything but death. 
If you want to knowall about the “‘ Favorite 
Prescription’’ address Dr. R. V.° Pierce, 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
It is sold by all druggists. 

Foul breath, dull eyes, listlessness, sallowness 
and pimples. A nice combination to avoid or 
get rid of. All are due to constipation, and con- 
stipation is promptly cured by Dr. Pierce's Pleas- 
ant Pellets. They are not a temporary palliative, 
but a permanent cure. Many so-called constipa- 
tion remedies must be continued forever, once 
they are started. The “ Pellets’’ cure perma- 
nently, They never gripe. Druggists sell them, 


were lively and timely. The officersof the 
association are as follows: President, 
Professor F. L. Harvey, Orono;  vice- 
president, Miss Perkins, Winn; secretary, 
Miss Alice Pratt, Orono; executive com- 
mittee, H. B. Smith, Oldtown, Charles E. 
Tilton, Bangor, and Mrs. C. E. Curtis, 
Brewer. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At a short meeting of the 
school board held on the twenty-fifth of 
May, it was ordered that the public schools 
be re-opened after the summer vacation 
on Tuesday, September 7. It was voted 
that the annual graduating exercises in the 
normal school be held June 25. 

Governor Wolcott has appointed Presi- 
dent Carter of Williams College to the 
state board of education, which meets with 
general approbation. 

A very interesting meeting of the New 
England Conference of Educational 
Workers was held recently in the hall of 
the English high school, which was a com- 
plete exemplification of the efficiency of 
public school pupils in music. The hall 
was filled with pupils of the primary and 
grammar grades, the members of the Eng- 
lish high school and orchestra, and their 
friends. The exercises throughout were 
of high order and heartily applauded. 

WATERTOWN. Charles G. Ham has 
been elected superintendent of schools in 
place of George R. Dwelley of Arlington. 
Mr. Dwelley has been connected with the 
Watertown schools for more than twenty 


UTAUQUA----1897. $ 
SCHOOLS: 
Psychology and Pedagoay, Advantages of Chautauqua. 
Ancient Languages, 1. Educational policy recognizes unity from kinder- 
tod fa garten to university. 
ern Languages, 2. Teachers represent the leading educational institutions, 
English Language and Lit., 3. jo general lectures, entertainments, concerts, do not 
distract students’ attention but offer needed relaxation. 
Mathematics and Sciences, 4. The teacher must be more than an min nk 
offers a refining and socializing life. 
acre Literature, &. 1e natural beauty of Chautauqua, the perfect sanita- % 
tion, the cool air, afford ideal conditions f. 2 
Music, Expression, “re 1s for summer 
y. 
Physical Education, 6. Contact with noted men and women active in all 
Fine Arts, Practical Arts py aro life has a broadening and stimulating 
uence, 
ree Summer School for New York State Teachers. 
nh session at Chautauqua from about July 12th for three weeks 
Rates: New York $10.00; Boston $16.00; Chicago $14.00. 
and Lodgings at Reasonable Rates. Tuition 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secy., Box 29, CHAUTAUQUA.N. ¥, 


years, at three different periods; for 
twelve years he was principal of the high 
school, and for some time he has acted as 
superintendent.——F. H. Beede has bee 
re-elected principal of the high schoo}. 
with full control. 

DEDHAM. At a joint convention o; 
the selectmen and school committee, Pres- 
ton R. Mansfield has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the school committee, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of W. 
W. Baker.——An exhibition of the public 
schools was held May 21 in the high schoo} 
hall. Each pupil in the several schools 
presented specimens of his own work. A 
special feature was the working of X-rays 
by the pupils of the high school. 

SALEM. The graduating exercises at 
the Salem normal school will take place 
June 23, and Edwin D. Mead will deliver 
an address on “The Study of History.” 
There will be no class parts except the 
class ode. Forty-five graduates will re- 
ceive their diplomas from President E. H. 
Capen, chairman of the board of educa- 
tion. 

CAMBRIDGE. Ground has been broken 
for the new Latin school building, to be 
opposite the library. 

The Harvard class of 1872 will this year 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its graduation, and will bring a $5,000 
memorial gift of a clock, with fifteen-foot 
dial, to be placed in the tower of Memorial 
hall. 

BROOKLINE. The new school board 
have met and organized with William H. 
Lineoln as chairman, and Joseph Walker 
as secretary. The total estimate of ex- 
penditures for 1897 amount to $125,600. 


WARE. Dr. D. M. Ryan is chairman 
and Colonel E. H. Gilbert secretary of the 
new school board. 

By the will of Judge Sheldon, formerly 
of the Illinois supreme court, Williams 
College receives $100,000. Judge Sheldon 
has recently died. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale commencement programme an- 
nounces beginning Friday, June 25, at 3 p. 
m. every day through Thursday, July 1. 

DERBY. The cornerstone of the new 
parochial school of St. Mary’s parish was 
laid May 16 with impressive ceremonies. 
Five thousand persons, including a large 
number of clergymen and several of the 
city officials, were present. 

By the will of Mrs. Sarah Van Nostrand 
of New York, Yale University will receive 
$25,000, to be kept as a distinct fund to be 
known as the “David Van Nostrand memo- 
rial fund.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The eightieth birthday of Herman 
Krusi, for twenty-five years one of the 
leading spirits in the Oswego normal 
school, occurs on the 24th of June, 
and, as Mr. Krusi is to re-visit Os- 
wego on that date, there is to be some fit- 
ting recognition of the occasion. It is 
proposed to give Mr. Krusi a reception on 
the evening of the 24th, and to present him 
at that time with somesubstantial token of 
love and esteem. No formal notification 
will be sent to the alumni, but it is hoped 
that very many of them will be present on 
the occasion, and help to give Mr. Krusi 
a right royal weleome. Those who wis!) 
to join in making the birthday gift should 
send their contributions at once to Dr. E. 
A. Sheldon, Oswego, N. Y. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Commencement 
week at Vassar Coiiege will commence 
June 8, and the usual interesting exercises 
are announced, 

BROOKLYN. The biennial reports of 
the Civitas Club give an interesting ac 
count of the good work being done in the 
truant school, and in the primary and 
grammar schools. Drawing is taken UP 
in the primary schools, and sewing !5 


$100 REWARD, $100 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrD. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, Te 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actins 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur 
faces of the system, thereby destroyins 
the foundation of the disease, and givins 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 
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taught in twenty-six schools, to both girls 
and boys. With the = appropriation 
granted, only four new schools can be pro- 
vided fom the thousands of children now 
waiting to enter school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


West Chester normal school was 
founded especially for the training of 
teachers, and thousands of successful 
teachers have been educated here and 
have done excellent work. The school 
has also fitted many for college and suc- 
cessful business life. It spends annually 
more than $30,000 to hold a very able class 
of teachers. It has a very fine school 
building, equipped with every modern im- 
provement, and a very desirable location. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. It is amusing to hear how 
much talk the school board can make over 
the drinking water of the school children. 
Less talk and more action would mean 
something.——-The movement to have 
Mayor Harrison appoint Jane Addams of 
Hull House on the board of education is 
becoming intense. It looks as though it 
might be promoted to death.—tThe city 
school board is decidedly opposed to the 
legislative text-book bill. The wonder is 
that anybody favors it. It looks like a 
piece of ‘“‘strike legislation,’ pure and 
simple. President W. R. Harper and five 
other members of the board will go to 
Springfield to oppose the bill. There is 
probably noeducator in the state who 
favors the nefarious measure.——Two 
years ago the drawing was “saved” by 
means of a vote that after June, ’97, the 
drawing teachers should be dismissed. 
At the last meeting it was voted that they 
should not go. All’s well that ends well. 
——Miss Jennie Goldman is the new presi- 
dent of the ‘Teachers’ Club”; vice-presi- 
dents, Edith R. Nelson, Eva B. Crowe, and 
Elizabeth B. Root; secretaries, Caroline 
M. Towles and Mary E. Marshall; treas- 
urer, Catherine Goggin; directors, Mary 
E. Dunbar, Celia Kefter, Mary E. Lynch, 
and Grace Reed. There is much friend- 
ship for Charles S. Thornton among the 
teachers, and his election as Mayor Harri- 
son’s legal adviser gives great satisfaction. 
——J. W. Errant’s re-appointment upon 
the school board is petitioned for.——It 
looks now as though the State University 
would recover its bonds to the amount of 
$120,000.—There was universal school 
celebration of Memorial day. The school 
celebration was on Friday, and then-the 
failure to honor the day by the dismissal 
of the schools led to much comment.—— 
The latest advices from Springfield make 
it look as though the school book Dill 
would be killed. 

The memory of Frances E. Willard will 
be perpetuated in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity by a life size bust of white marble, 
which is to be presented to that institution 
during commencement week. The bust 
will be given to the college, which is Miss 
Willard’s alma mater, by J. C. Shafer, a 
wealthy resident of Evanston. It will be 
the work of Lorado Taft. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
of (Deragogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A d:partment of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 


Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. ~ 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 
University B!dg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


h Cc tive A 
Teachers Wanted | 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Our catalogue is sent free for 
clentific It lists books pertain- 
ing toall the sciences. A copy 

should be had for ready reference 

ooks by those desiring electrical, med- 

: ical, engineering, scientific, min- 
ing, and technical books, which we sell to every- 


body at wholesale prices. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Chicago. 


jalogues, Speakers for School, 
PLAYS and ‘parlor. Catalogue free. 
» $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LiL 


History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J.N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn. 
ae Giving on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 
This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 


It gives History in the very language of its 
eg interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 


Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work. 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ‘‘ puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.’ 

It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world, 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving full in- 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, LILLIAN %. WEBSTER, Elkhorn. 


Miss Flavia White of Minneapolis, 
daughter of Judge White of Whitewater, 
who was one of the founders of the school 
and the first local regent, has given $500 
to be invested securely and permanently, 
the annual income to be given as a prize 
for oratorical excellence to some member 
of the graduating class of the Whitewater 
normal school. It is to be known as the 
“Samuel Austin White prize,” and, ina 
very graceful and effective way, will help 
to keep alive the memory among White- 
water normal students of one of the best 
and most helpful friends which the school 
ever had. 

The child study department of National 
Educational Association, Colonel Francis 
W. Parker, president, Chicago, Ill., will be 
held at Milwaukee July 6--9, 1897. Exer- 
cises as follows: Thursday afternoon, 2.30 
o'clock—‘‘Practical Lines of Child Study 
for the Average Teacher,” Dr. G. W. A. 
Luckey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; “The Bearings of tue Laws of Cere- 
bral Development and Modification on 
Child Study,’ Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, 
Louisville, Ky.; “The Psychology of 
Puberty and Adolescence,’ Dr. Colin A, 
Scott, Chicago normal school, Chicago, Ill. 
Friday afternoon, 2.30 o’clock—‘‘Mental 
Differences of the Boys and Girls in the 
Public Schools,’ Superintendent John A. 
Hancock, Durango, Colo.; ‘‘Parents as 
Child Students,” Mrs. Mary Codding Bor- 
land, Pontiac, Ill.; “Criticisms Wise and 
Otherwise on Modern Child Study,” Dr. 
John Dewey, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; “A National Society for Child 
Study,” Dr. C. C. Van Liew, Lilinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill. Each ad- 
dress will be followed by a discussion. 

It has been decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association in Milwaukee, on December 
28, 29, and 30, 1897. 

MILWAUKEE. yeneral Harrison C., 
Hobart, who has long been a prominent 
citizen in this city, and who was one of the 
most distinguished union generals in the 
war of the Rebellion, has always been a 
warm and active friend of education. He 
took a prominent part in establishing the 
Milwaukee public library, and has been 
officially connected with it from the first. 
He has just been re-elected a member of 
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MILWAUKEE 


NEA 


on the return journey. 


Agents everywhere sell 
tickets via this route. 


Plus $2.00 membership fee, 
via this route to 
Milwaukee and Return. 


“A famous railroad,” says Will Carleton, “is that great steel 
highway, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and whoever 
travels upon it may rest assured that he is upon one of the safest 
and best appointed lines in this country.” 


A BEAUTIFUL JOURNEY 


FOR NEARLY 


300 MILES ALONG THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE, 


Through the cities of Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Chicago, and the most interesting portion of the Middle States. 
Holders of tickets via this railway secure 


PRIVILEGE OF VISIT TO LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 
Shore - New York Central Route secure 
PRIVILEGE OF VISIT TO NIAGARA FALLS 
Send for book about the trains and route, 


and pamphlet of information about tickets, 
etc., for N. B A. meeting, to ... « « 


NEA 


Ka es SHORE 


- 


» 


A. J. SMITH, 


& TF. A, Cleveland, O. 


on the return journey, and those with tickets reading via Lake 


the board of trustees. General Hobart 
graduated from Dartmouth College with 
the class of ’42, and is now nearly eighty- 
three years old. 

Professor C. H. Sylvester of the Stevens 
Point normal school has returned from Europe. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


The state association will be held at 
Waco June 29 to July 2, James Baldwin, 
LL.D., president.——There is much gen- 
eral indignation over the fact that $160,- 
00u of the amount used for the running 
expenses of the state government came 
out of the school fund, which is sacredly 
set apart for school purposes. 

The house has passed the following 
bill: — 

“To regulate the examination of 
teachers of the public free school, provid- 
ing for the issuance of permanent certifi- 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinics. 


Send for catalogue. 


BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 IRVINGTON Sv., BOSTON. 


Chaste, Correct, Artistic, The Best. 


THE AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY’S DIPLOIFIAS may be 
made plain as you please, ornate as you please; but when 
you get them you will find them Right — the sort of thing 
that appeals to people of refined tastes. They cost very 
little more than vulgar type-printed poster diplomas ’’ — 
often less. We are furnishing the best schools in the country, 


and our experience, skill, 


and knowledge of «* what’s what”’ 


are at your service, whether your diploma bills amount to 


one dollar or a hundred. 


> We carry in stock many different forms which ; 
: can be furnished without delay, either blank or - 


Be wise to-day. 


: specialized for any school. Give full particulars. < 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO., 202 Broadway, New York. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 


cates to teachers who have taught five 
years successfully and continuously in one 
of the public free schools of this state, 
said certificate to be good for the county 
of their residence, and requiring every 
other teacher to pass two examinations, 
one before a county board, and in the 
space of five years thereafter, the other 
before a state board of examiners, when, 
upon passing, a permanent state certificate 
for the grade in which he shall have passed 
shall be granted him.” 

Fort Worth schools were organized in 
1882 by Alec Hogg, with seventeen teachers 
and 600 pupils. To-day there are eighty 
teachers and 3,600 pupils, and the school 
property is worth $300,000. 


The responsibility 
of the teacher 


does not end with lessons. The health 
—even the lives—of the children is 
largely in her hands. Many little 
lives are sacrificed annually owing to lack 
of care in ventilation, drainage, and dis- 
infecting of school buildings. Proper 
disinfection and disease germs are in- 


compatible. 

‘*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas”’ Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


Cool, healthful resort; fine 


EW OCTAVO CHORUSES, 

N Piano Accompaniment: 

OUR SCHOOL BOYS. 
OUR SCHOOL GIRLS. 

Each, 10 cents, by mail. 


Published by N. B. SarGEent, West Boxford, Mass. 


wishing to qualify themselves for 
ALL _TEACHERS best sitions should write for 


Announcement of the Central University Corre- 
spondence School, giving a course of home study 
leading to Degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Wellesley School for Boys. 
Information furnished by the Principal, 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


-—Harper’s Magazine for June has for 
special features: “A New Switzerland” 
(thirteen illustrations by the author), by 
Edwin Lord Weeks; “Meteorological 
Progress of the Century” (ten illustra- 
tions), by Henry Smith Williams, M. D.; 
“An Elder Brother to the Cliff-Dwellers”’ 
(illustrated), by T. Mitchell Prudden, M. 
D.; “Henry Gladwin and the Siege of Pon- 
tiac” (illustrated), by Charles Moore; 
“The Celebrities of the House of Com- 
mons” (illustrated), by T. P. O’Connor, M. 
P.;““White Man’s Africa,” part VIIL., the 
Dutch Feeling Towards England (illus- 
trated by R. Caton Woodville), by Poult- 
ney Bigelow; The Editor's Study, by 
Charles Dudley Warner. Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s latest novel, “The Great Stone of 
Sardis.’ a romance of twentieth century 
invention, illustrated by Peter Newell, be- 
gins in this number; and ‘The Martian,” 
George du Maurier’s last novel, reaches its 
ninth installment. The short stories are: 
“Within the Eye of Honor,” by George 
Hibbard, illustrated by C. D. Gibson; and 
“Grandmother Stark,” by Owen Wister, 
one of the Lin McLean series. ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of the Orchard” is a study of bird life 
by Ernest Ingersoll. The Editor’s Drawer 
will open with “The Golfiacs,” a farce, by 
John Kendrick Bangs, illustrated by Ed- 
ward Penfield. Price, $4.00 a year, single 


copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 


for June contains an important contribu- 
tion to modern economics by the Hon. 
David A. Wells on “The Nomenclature and 
Forms of Taxation.’’ The poll-tax is 
shown to be a desirable form if popular 
opinion can be brought to faver it. Some 
interesting facts regarding the early use 
of alcoholic beverages are given by Dr. C. 
E. Pellew. The earliest historical records 
give details about the use and abuse of this 
potent liquid, and make it plain that the 
ancients had their “liquor question” as 
well as ourselves. The installment of 
Professor Ripley's series on “The Racial 
Geography of Europe” points out that the 
usual teachings in geographies and histo- 
ries regarding the unity of the European 
or white race are quite at variance with 
the facts. Professor Jordan again scores 
the pseudo-scientists. One of the most in- 
teresting papers is that by Professor W. 
Le Conte Stevens on “The Evolution of 
the Modern Heavy Gun.” He traces the 
gradual change brought about in materials 
and methods which have led up to the 
present destructive engines of war. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single number, 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—The Magazine of Art for June con- 
tains “The Carol,” by Mrs. Alma-Tadema, 
for a frontispiece; ‘‘A Study,” by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P. R. A., to form the same; ‘The 
Studies of Sir Edward J. Poynter, P. R. 
A.,”’ by the editor, with nine illustrations; 
“The Wallace Collection: The French and 
English Pictures,” by M. H. Spielmann, 
with seven illustrations; “The Romance 
of Art: The Migrations of Venus and 
Apollo,” by Leader Seott:; ‘“Kedleston 
Hall,” by the Right Hon. George Curzon, 
M. P., with eight illustaations; “Indus- 
trial Art at the Champ de Mars Salon of 
1897,” by Henri Frantz, with eleven illus- 
trations; “Sir J. C. Robinson’s Collection 
of Water-Colours,”’ with three jllustra- 
tions; “The Art Movement: Wall Deco- 
ration,” by Avmer Vallance, with five il- 
lustrations; Notes and Queries, with seven 
illustrations; New Competition: An- 
nouncement; The Chronicle of Art (in- 
cluding “The Royal Academy, 1897),” 
with ten illustrations; and ‘“‘Notes on the 
Poster Competition,” with eighteen illus- 
trations. Price, $3.50 a year. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 


The Forum for June contains ‘The 
Trans-Missouri Decision,” by George R. 


Blanchard; “A New Form of Govern- 
ment,” by J. B. Bishop; “The Futility of 


CATARRH 


TRIAL SIZE. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


contains no cocaine, mer 
cury, nor any other 
drug 
It is quickly Absorbed 
Giives Rehef at once a 


COLD 'N HEA 


Heals and Protects the Mer 

Senses of Taste and Smell, | ull Size Teint 
Size, 10¢. ; at Druggists or by mail 
A) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York 


It opens and cleanses the 
nasal payes 


the Spelling Grind,” II., by Dr. J. M. Rice; 
“A Propagator of Pauperism: the Dis- 
pensary,” by Dr. George F. Shrady; 
“American Excavations in Greece: Plataia 
and Eretria,”’ by J. Gennadius; Case 
of Captain Dreyfus,” by ‘“Vindex”; “When 
Did Cabot Discover North America?” by 
Henry Harrisse; “The Grievance of the 
West,” by J. H. Hyslop; “Contemporary 
American Essayists,” by Benjamin W. 
Wells: and “Paul Bourget,”’ by Yetta 
Blaze de Bury. New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pall Mail Magazine tor June; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

Godey’s Magazine for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for June; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for June; terms, $4.00 
ayear, Boston. 

The New World for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

St. Nicholas for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for June; terms, $3.00 
a year, Philadelphia. 

The Catholic World for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Bookman for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for June; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

The Quiver for June; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York. 

Outing for June; terms, $3.00a year. New York: 
The Outing Company. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


A new volume of the Century, contain- 
ing the numbers of the magazine for the 
past six months, has made its appearance. 
It contains nearly a thousand pages and 
more than 300 illustrations. The volume 
is notable among its predecessors as con- 
taining the first installments of two of the 
most successful serial features the Cen- 


tury has ever had. These are General 
Horace’ Porter’s “Campaigning with 


Grant,” giving vivid and intimate pictures 
of the great commander from the head- 
quarters standpoint, and Dr. 8. Weir Mit- 
chell’s novel of the American Revolution, 
“Hugh Wynne.” There are also given the 
first parts of Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s 
historical romance, ‘‘The Days of Jeanne 
D’Are,” with the striking illustrations by 
Boutet de Monvel. There are many spe- 
cial articles that readers will be glad to 
have in permanent form on their library 
shelves. “A Group of American Girls 
karly in the Century,” by Helen Evertson 
Smith, and “Old Georgetown,” by Dr. John 
Williamson Palmer, give glimpses of the 
social life of long ago, and are quaintly il- 
lustrated from old miniatures. Two papers 
on modern Athens, with drawings by Cas- 
taigne, have timely as well as permanent 
interest. ‘Election Day in New York,” by 
Ernest tngersoll, ‘‘Places in New York,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, and 
“The Chinese of New York,” by Helen F. 
Clarke, are profusely-illustrated articles 
presenting picturesque phases of metro- 
politan life. A group of papers also pic- 
tures life and scenes in the capital city: 
“Our Fellow-Citizen of the White House,” 
by C. C. Buel; “Inauguration Scenes and 
Incidents,” by Joseph B. Bishop; and ‘‘The 
Nation’s Library,” by A. R. Spofford and 
William A. Coflin. Three papers by Cap- 
tain Alfred T. Mahan deal with Lord Nel- 
son in the battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. There are the usual num- 
ber of papers on purely artistic and liter- 
ary lines. 


MONTREAL ’97 THE WATCITWORD. 


A DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE ANNOUNCED BY THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


It is just announced that, provided a 
sufficient number signify their desire to 
avail themselves of this added attraction, 
a special train will be run via Lawrence, 
Haverhill, Dover, North Conway, and the 
sublime Crawford Notch to Montreal. 
This train will leave Boston at 9a. m.. and 
will undoubtedly arrive in Montreal in 
the early evening. Arrangements have 
been made with Colonel Oscar G. Barron 
to serve one of his famous Fabyan-house 
dinners at the nominal charge of seventy- 
five cents. 

There can be no doubt whatever of suffi- 
cient number wishing this greatest of all 
attractions of a trip to Montreal. There 
should certainly be 500 teachers and their 
friends, at least, join this train. How this 
can be definitely arranged is set forth in 
a ircular just being issued by the Cana- 
dian Pacifie railway, which also gives all 
othe r necessary information, including 
side trip rates and attractions, and is a 
fitting supplement to their charming illus- 
trated book on Montreal, either of which 
is Obrainable of various prominent 
teachers and railway agents in New Eng- 
land, or at the company’s office in Boston, 


BICYCLE CHAIN LUBRICATION. 

The ideal lubricant should not only lub- 
ricate the chain and sprockets, but the 
pivots or pins holding the links of the 
chain also. Lubricants made from Pure 
Flake Graphite are superior to any other, 
when properly made. An article com bin- 
ing a perfect lubricant and rust preven- 
tive, put up in convenient form, is some- 
thing desired by every bicyclist. To all 
such, Dixon’s Graphitoleo will be not only 
welcome, but indispensable. 

Dixon’s Graphitoleo is a preparation of 
a very choice graphite finely pulverzied, 
and a pure petrolatum warranted not to 
gum or become rancid. It is put up in col- 
lapsible tubes, and is manufactured only 
by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A schoolboy habit of placing upon a 
question some literal meaning other than 
intended by the examiner often leads to 
answers as curious as unexpected. Thus 
a teacher asked a lad what were the chief 
ends of man, and he replied: — 

“His head and feet.” 

Another youth, questioned as to where 
Jacob was going when he was ten years 
old, replied that he ‘‘was going on for 
eleven.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


‘*Next to an evil tongue is an evil ear willing 
to listen.” 


‘* Falsehood is never so successful as when 
she baits her hook with truth.” 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR THE 


Milwaukee Meeting, 
IN. aA. 


We recommend that all teachers 
who are expecting to attend the 
National Educational Association 
Meeting at Milwaukee be particular 
to purchase their tickets over the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
which route follows the shores of 
Lake Michigan between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Favorable excur- 
sion rates and provision made for 
extension in time limit on tickets. 
Reduced rates will also be made 
from Milwaukee to the many charm. 
ing resorts in Wisconsin and the 
west and northwest. For particulars 
inquire of your nearest Ticket Agent. 


Wanted for positions in 
Mid. and W. States, 
ual fees, Equitable Teach, 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Col: 


RU 
LOOKING UP 


YOuR 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF S0 SEND 2°STANP FOR Copy oF 


Excursiot® 
ny Rwarson GPAcr 


iTcnaurs RR. 
BHosron Mass. 


NF MILWAUKEE, 


i897. 
The Popular 


MONON ROUTE 


is the best line from 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND 
ALI POINTS SOUTH. 


ONLY LINE TO THE 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS, 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs. 


FRANK J: REED, G.P. A., 
CHICAGO. 


There a 
Difference 


May be you can not see any difference 
between the new ’97 Waverley Bicycle 
fot $100 and other makes offered for 


the price. There is one. 

The new Waverley is equipped with 
new and costly bearings that run abso- 
lutely true. No other bicycle has such 
bearings—such workmanship— 


Still another Waverley,—the famous mode! of 
last year. Now $60. The cost of new and 
expensive machinery has been saved. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


An Ideal Vacation for Teachers. 


HIN the American Institute of Instruction meets in Montreal, Can., next July, an unusia 
opportunity for spending a most delightful summer outing will be offered—Montreal bens 
the chief city of British North America, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence River, wit! 
charming surroundings and the delightful contrasts of ancient and modern architecture, 
From Montreal short trips can be made to the fai 


tonspire to render it a place of rare interest. 


famed Saguenay River, with opportunities for visiting the ancient and historic City of Quebe: ©! 
The Thousand Islands, on the River St. Lawrence, and the Lachine Rapids, only a! 


route. 


miles ou side the City of Montresl, are also easy of access; but by far the best will be the op! 
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-dnity for a quiet rest of a month or fortnight among the beautiful green hills of Vermont. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


Is the popular Short Line from all poi i i 
points in New England to Montreal, running 
Express Trains daily, with new Vestibuled, Wagner Buffet Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 


through without change. 


The Green Mountain Route h F F in 
: surpasses all othe y Mountain, 
River, and Valley Scenery thr i it t Ts in the ariet of 


EXCURSION TICKETS will be on sale i 
rates » sale at all the principal railroad Yew England at 
rates. Be sure your tickets read VIA WHITE RIVER'S UNCTION and THE CENTRAL VERMONT 


su in Vermont i j i ve cents 
stamps, or for further information call on or address " Th home May ist. sponses Sve 


Send for the new book. Summer Vacations 


8. W. CUMMINGS, General Passen erA 
’ en 
Sr. ALBANS 


LIN} 
T. H. HANLEY, New England Passenger Age"! 


260 Washington St., BOSTON, MA>> 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Brief Latin Grammar....... Moone American Book Co. N. Y. 7 

Asia (Geographical Reader)........ rend Carpenter. “ “ ‘60 

Genesis of the Social Conscience........... hobeeees bon Nash. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.50 
College Training for Women...........-....-...eeeeee Claghorn. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1.2 

The Burglar Who Moved Paradise.................... ard. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 

First Lessons in Physical Science.............. Avery & Sinnott. Sheldon & Co.,N. Y. 60 

In Joyful Russia 60.0595 Logan. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 3.50 

A Woman’s Part in a Revolution...................... Hammond. Longmans, Green, & Co. N. Y. atte 

Shaw’s Elementary Bookkeeping...................... omens D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. .60 

e Pursuit of the House-Boat.................... +++. Bangs. y j "25 

Theory of Thought and Knowledge................... 30 

Gibson. A. Flanagan, Chicago. —_— 

Painter. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 1.25 

Allen. Wood-Allen Pub. Co., Ann Arbor.  .25 

Handy. C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 1.00 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


The fifth annual summer school at Clark 
University, Worcester, will be held July 
19-31. This is now a thoroughly-equipped 
two-weeks’ school of psychology, physi- 
olgy, anthropology, and pedagogy, with 
seven instructors giving daily lectures or 
demonstrations, in all more than 100 hours 
of carefully-co-ordinated work. Most of 
the work this year will be entirely new, as 
it is always unique, inviting to teachers of 
all grades, but more especially to students 
of psychology and philosophy. The in- 
structors are to be: G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
LL.D., president of the university and pro- 
fessor of psychology; Clifton F. Hodge, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of physiology 
andneurology; Edmund C.Sanford, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of psychology; William 
H. Burnham, Ph.D., instructor in peda- 
gogy; Alexander F. Chamberlain, Ph.D., 
lecturer in anthropology; Adolf Meyer, M. 
D., docent in psychiatry; Colin C, Stewart, 
fellow in physiology. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


The entrance examinations of 1897 will 
be held at the Rogers building, Boston, 
July 1 and 2. A second series for those 


unable to be present in July will be held 
on September 21 and 22. These examina- 
tions will begin at 9 a. m., and attendance 
on both days of one series or the other will 
be required. For the convenience of ap- 
plicants outside New England, entrance 
examinations will be held on July 1 and 2: 
in Belmont, Cal., Belmont school; Buffalo, 
Buffalo high school; Chicago, Medill high 
school; Cincinnati, Technical school of 
Cincinnati; Cleveland, University school; 
Denver, 924 Washington avenue; Detroit, 
Central high school; Easthampton, Mass., 
Williston Seminary; Exeter, N. H., Phil- 
lips Academy; Kingston, Pa., Wyoming 
Seminary; Lawrenceville, N. J., Lawrence- 
ville school; Louisville, Ky., 527 West Oak 
street; New York, Fifth-avenue hotel; 
Philadelphia, Lafayette hotel; Pittsburgh, 
No. 701 Ferguson block; Portland, Me., 
high school; Pottstown, Pa., Hill school; 
St. Paul, Mechanic Arts high school; 
Utica, N. Y., Utica Academy; and Wash- 
ington, Franklin school building. 

To be admitted as a regular student in 
the first-year class the applicant must 
have attained the age of seventeen years, 
and must pass satisfactory examinations 
in algebra, plane geometry, advanced al- 
gebra or solid geometry, French or Ger- 
man, English, and history. Address H. 
W. Tyler, Ph.D., Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


REMOVAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


After having been located at or near 
Broadway and Eighth street for more than 


a quarter of a century, E. B. Treat & Co. 
have, in harmony with the trend of the 
times, fallen in line with the uptown move- 
ment; and further to meet their expand- 
ing business they have been compelled to 
seek enlarged and more commodious 
quarters. 

They can now be found in the new build- 
ing, Nos. 241 and 243 West Twenty-third 
street, near Seventh avenue, New York. 

On and after this date my sons, William 
H. and EdwinC., who have been asso- 
ciated with me in business several years, 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, @1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 


are admitted to partnership interests 
under the firm name of E. B. Treat & Co. 


The Wabash railroad continues to cater 
to the traveling public in the most up-to- 
date way with through sleeping cars from 
Boston to Chicagoand St. Louis, vestibuled 
trains, parlor and dining cars; and rates 
as low as any for such service. Its freight 
service shows the same desire to serve the 
public. Daily merchandise cars are run 
from Boston to St. Louis, and to Kansas 
City and Denver, making on the Wabash 
rails an average running time, including 
stops, of twenty-onemiles perhour. Ship- 
pers, to obtain this service, should see that 
their shipping receipts are marked “via 
Wabash Railroad.” 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CALL EARLY and avoid the rush, is often said sarcastically to candidates who get on the ground too late. 


probable in the principalship of the Classical Institute, picked out a single man from our candidates, visited him 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY............0-+: Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1! Axditerium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


for Western Postttons Western Agency 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


5 Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREICN superior «Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends 2ood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


YOUR VACATION! 


Where Will You Spend It? 


Why not join a pee of cultured people, and go to 
the beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia ? 


Special Sacilities for studying Longfellow’s famous poem. 
This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, salinon, 
pine woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably cool, 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds up faster 
than inany other land we have ever visited. There are 
allthe fascinations of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt,— only one night at sea. Leave Boston 
(Yarmouth Line) August 3d, returning (Plant Line) about 
August 25th. Crossing the Bay of Fundy (24g hours by 
fast steamer Prince Rupert). Spend two days and nights 
in St. John, N. Bb. A VACATION OF REST rather 
than of touring; yet we shall see Yarmouth, Digby, st. 
John, Wolfville, Grand Pre, Blomidor and the Basin of 
Minas, Windsorand Halifax. Price for entire tour of 
over three weeks, all expenses, including carriage 
drive about Halifax, only *%59.00. Our fourth season. 
Send for prospectus. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR “ EDUCATION,” 
m3t} 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Agencies, Take Notice. 


At liverty for next school year, gentleman and 
wife, age 32, with long and successful experience. 
Lady teaches piano and organ; gentleman teaches 
violin, voice, and harmony—-is very successful train- 
er of choir, chorus, orchestra, and military band. 
Latest methods developed under the best artists; is 
also skillful penman and teacher of commercial 
branches. Three yearsin Harvard College. Highest 
references given and required. Address *‘Musician,’? 
care Journal of Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


j ©. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
b F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


WANTED : 
AN ¢ The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requiremet ts. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENNA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Does business in every State, 
year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year, If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
VPENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


AL EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 2. SS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers, Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desire 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Address 
Kittredge Building. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 


Kellogeg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for thei. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Send full particulars 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer-best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid uf areliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(Firtu YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwes’ern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted “ist year) sr. Lovrs, Mo. 


~ with successful experience or special preparation for 
- teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


OME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager, 


364 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St., Boston, 


Having more calls for teachers than candidates, 


Ontil June 40th, Free Registration for One Year 
Write for blanks at once. 


V’e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


Winship | 
Teachers 


Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthavemoremembers, Several 


plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 

taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ) Rev. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., ; SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. § President and Manager. t 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago ojfice, Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


AND J. W 
3 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


= in = onn., found him satistactory, and his election. On = it was 
the first time announced in the newspapers that a change was to be made, and now they are running excursion 
trains to Schenectady with candidates, all of whom return home sadder and wiser men. That this is the proper 
way to fill pigces many school boards have discovered. Mr. Howe went to New Haven and visited the Hopkins 
Grammar School as a stranger. If he had not been AN D never have known who he was or why heecame. He 
pleased with Mr. Marvin’s work, Mr. Marvin would already knew his record, had read his testimonials, 
and the replies from those to whom he had referred, and when the geagmens thus formed was confirmed by his 
actual work in the class-room, he was prepared to recommend him to the board of education with confidence. Every 
year more and more boards of education seek this kind of assistance from us, and we do not know an instance 
where a teacher thus chosen has proved a failure. Notthe least among the advantages of this course is the gratifi- 
cation business men upon a board of education feel after the news of the vacaney comes out and the horde of 
candidates begins to rush in, to be able to say, “It is all fixed; you should call early SH 
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SILVER, BURDETT GOMPANY, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


O You Want the Best 


WATER COLORS ? i 
GET THE 


Bradley Standard. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 
can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home. 


[COR SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


Drawing Pencils. 


They will please you. 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS Clty. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


. Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A “parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely difterent set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. TuurstTon, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted , 

recisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” | 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., | 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


hotoaraphs Schoolroom Decoration, 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and | 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


gorton, wars.” By. (Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. ; 

WIN EK. HOWELL, 


ED 
eow 261 17th St., N. W., Washington D, ©. 


HKHmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
—- FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac. al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ce SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 


*Any Information. 


PUBLISHING: = 


+ 43-47 East J0th St., 
COMPAN eee New Yorke 


a |, 952 Washington Street, 


4 (For use in schools 
Cortina Method { “sna 
Spanish, In 20 Lessons. 
rench, Cloth : 
English, Each, $1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
lessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. CORTINA LIBRARY.” 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CortTINnA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


1 ¥ College 
5 School 
37 Vertical 


CONDON. Rib 


107 


1397 Falcon 
Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


Teachers of Botany 
SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE ror PLANT STUDY 


By N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant eo | given in this little book 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW EVGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


As the oak from 


the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Sree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds €& Noble 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE (RANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 


Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schooks. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians, 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circulay and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypbk, Principal. 


w 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G, BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
BECKWITH. 


Principal, w 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAP'N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircupura, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOuUN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS al ways supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WLNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ollers 


instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
Pa , courses iu Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 


Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 


correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 


when completed by examinaticn at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a degree 
may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on application 
to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES, &c. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


There Ay ill be each day seven hours of French; six of German; two of Italian; one of Spanish, three of Latin; 
three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by Dr. W. J. ROLFE; Lectures on Moral Instruction 
tm Schools, by Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE; also courses on Library Economy and Art. 

For programme, address MISS F. M. HENSHAW, AMHERST, MASS. ; 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address DR. L. SAU VEUR, 4613 Ellis ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pennsylvania Summer School, 


HUNTINGDON PA 
July 12 to 30. Third Annual Session. Twenty Courses. Offers unsurpassed opportunities for 
= essional study. A cool retreat on the banks of the “ Blue Juniata,” in the heart of theAlleghenies. 
Joarding and tuition remarkably low. For illustrated pamphlet, address 
W. DEATRICK, Kutztown, PaA., 
or JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, ErciLpoun, Pa. 


ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 
Summer Term { At Wass. in Nugust 
Special Classes for Ministers and Teachers. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPR ESSION Year opens October 6. Address for catalogues, 
8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send also for specimen copy of Ex i 
| Ixpression, a Quarterly Review devoted to Art 
the Voc al Interpretation of Literature, etc., and list of books, “ Province of Expres- ‘ 
sion, <n Lessons in Vocal Expression,” ‘Imagination and Dramatic Instinct,” Get the Best. 
Classics for Vocal Expression,” used by leading colleges and schools. ; 


National 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Circtlars free to all applicants. 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (&etnsan"™ 


Will be held at WINTHROP, a select seaside resort six miles from BOSTON, Mass. — offering good oppo! 
tunities for bathing, with all the advantages of the city. 

The school will be held for 12 weeks — June 21 to Sept. 11 (six weeks, from July 12 to Aug. 21, are parti: 
ularly recommended). French will be taught by Mons. BETIS, who made with the GOUIN METHOD 
the well-known experiment on the children of the editor of the English Review of Reviews (26 columns, 
May, ’92, Jan.,’93). Mons. Beris guarantees a full knowledge of French to those who will attend the 


12-weeks course. French spoken at meals. 


Special Training Courses on the Gouin Method and on the Psychological Methods given to teachers of 
languages. For prospectus and particulars address the THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Course 


Of French and Romance languages. Tenth 
session ; four weeks ; begins July 14th. 
Address : Matson francaise of Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Summer Courses 
AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTOW, MASS, 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the regular instructing staff of the 
Institute in Architecture, Analytical and Organic 
Chemistry, Bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures 
and laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, 
Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shopwork. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
tember. Circulars giving detailed information will 
be mailed free on application. 


eow] H. W, TYLER, Pu.D., Secretary. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chei- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 28rd. Fall 
term begins September 16th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


The Summer Quarter 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the schol: 
and is divided into two. terms of six wee!> 
each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of instruct! 
will be given by one hundred and one Professo' 
and Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratori«- 
and Museums of the University will be open. : 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of 5! 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 

THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 
9t] CHicaGco, ILL. 
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